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This admirable composer was born at Florence on the 
Sth Sept., 17G0, and he received the baptismal name of 
Maria Luigi Carlo Zenobio Salvador Cherubini. He 
mastered the first elements of music before he was six 
years old. At the age of nine he had lessons in harmony 
and accompaniment from Bartolomeo Felici and his son 
Alessandro. On the death of these two masters he ob- 
tained instruction from Pietro Bizzari and Guiseppe 
Castrucci, who promoted his studies in composition and 
gave him some idea of vocal art. The progress he made 
was so rapid that as early as 1773, before he had com- 
pleted his thirteenth year, there was a solemn mass of 
his performed at Florence. This work was followed by 
several others, both sacred and secular, and the public 
greeted with warm applause those early productions 
of a genius already remarkable. The grand duke of 
Tuscany, Leopold II., a prince distinguished no less by 
his enlightened taste for the fine arts than by his mild 
and benevolent rule, showed his estimate of young 
Cherubini's talent by granting him, in 1778, a pension 
which should enable him to repair to Bologna and study 
under Sarti. Four years were spent by the young artist 
in this school, acquiring by assiduous labour a profound 
knowledge of counterpoint and of ancient fugal style. 
To Sarti's excellent precepts Cherubini's extensive ac- 
quaintance with the- classical Italian composers is mainly 
owing, while to tliis master's judicious system — not only 
imparting to his pupils solid scientific instruction, but 
exercising their fertility of invention by entrusting them 
with the composition of subordinate portions of his own 
operas — may bs traced Cherubini's ready skill in writing 
down his thoughts. Sarti's scores contain many pieces 
composed by Cherubini. 

Before permanently quitting the tutelage of his master 
Cherubini wrote the opera of Quintus Fahms, which was 
first performed in 1782, and was followed by seven 
other works, that made their appearance at Florence, 
Leghorn, Rome, and Mantua. In 1784, Cherubini left 
Italy for London. He here wrote La Finta Princtpessa, 
an opera buffa ; and brought out his Giidio SaU?io, of 



which he had re-written several pieces. He also con» 
tributed several new pieces to the score of Paisiello's 
Marchese di Tulip ano ; after which he repaired to Paris 
with the intention of settling there. But he was im- 
mediately summoned to Turin that he might write his 
opera of Iphigenia in Aulide^ which obtained such 
marked success that Marchesi made choice of this work 
for the autumn of 178S, at the theatre of La Scala "n 
Milan, On hia return to London in 1787, Cherubini 
filled- the post, (and with the title) of composer to His 
Majesty's Theatre. Here he brought out Cimarosa's i 
GiwTDuna e Bernadone^ and Paisiello's Gli Schiavi per i 
amore, with other works, to which he eonti'ibuted several ] 
charming pieces. Burney alludes with eulogy to these 
productions of Cherubini's genius in his History of 
Music. At Paris, in 1788, Cherubini wrote his first 
French opera, entitled D^mophon ; it appeared on the 
opera stage the 2nd of December of that year, but mot 
with slight success.. Many causes operated to occasion 
this cold reception of a work which was an experiment 
in a? style of composition wherein Cherubini seemed to 
have relinquished those peculiarities of Italian music 
he had till then culti\:ated. The chief of these causes 
was the interest taken by the public in Vogel,. — the author 
of another Demophojiy the overture to which had at- 
tained considerable favor and celebrity. This young 
musician had expired the same year, leaving his opera 
completed. It was performed during the summer, and 
although the remainder of the work did not keep pace 
with the merit of its overture, yet tlie public regarded il 
with a partiality which prevented due interest in Cheru- 
bini's production. In this latter there was a creativt 
power superior to anything* yet achieved in France 
which power being beyond the comprehension of th< 
opera-pit critics of the time,, did not compensate, in thei; 
eyes, for the want of spirit and dramatic interest that ma.^ 
be alleged against the score as a whole. Of all it 
composer's works, Demophon is now^ the least known 
even to his admirers ; nevertheless there are pieces in it, 
(particularly a chorus, '^Ah! voiwrr^ndezJajrle;;s which 
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for skill of instrumentation, for disposal of the voices, and 
for purity of style, were, at the period when the opera 
was written, truly orii^inal creations and the heralds 
of a new school. 

In 1789, an Italian opera was regularly organized in 
Paris, and Cherubini was installed as its musical director. 
The company's first performances took place in a paltry 
kind of building called ' Le Theatre de la foire Saint 
Germain ;' and here were executed — with a perfection 
till then unknown — the first works of Anfossi, Paisiello, 
and Cimarosa, in which Cherubini introduced some ex- 
cellent pieces of his own composition. All these pieces 
bear the stamp of superior talent, and they excited 
general admiration. Among them is the delicious quar- 
tett, '' Cara, da voi dipende " (introduced into the 
Viaggiatort feUci)y and also the trio given in the Italiana 
in Londra. Both these productions present a study full 
oT interest if compared with Denuyphon, or, still more, 
with LodoisJca — a French opera written by Cherubini at 
tcht period. They prove that their author then possessed 
' rv'o distinct styles ; the one, simple as that of Cimarosa, 
or Paisiello, but distinguished by a purity of character 
superior to all that had preceded it; the other, severe, — 
lather instinct with harmony than Avith melody, — rich 
in details of instrumentation, and constituting a type, as 
yet unappreciated, of a new school destined to remodel 
.existing forms in musical art. 

Lodoiska first appeared in 1791. This fine composition, 
where the magnitude of plan in the concerted pieces, the 
novelty of combination, and the richness of instrumental 
"beauty are so remarkable, caused a revolution in 
French music, and was the origin of that music of effect 
which composers of modern time have imitated through 
so many varied modifications. Among those of the 
French school may be cited Mehul, Steibelt, Berton, 
Lesueur, and even Gretry, as throwing themselves into 
this new path with an implicitness only differing in the 
several peculiarities that mark the style of each. It is 
, true that Mozart had already revealed, in his immortal 
compositions of Figaro and Don Giovanni, all the effect 
to be produced by grand combinations in harmony, and 
by fine instrumental accompaniment in conjunction with 
the most exquisite melodies ; but these works, produced 
before even Mozart's own countrymen were capable of 
[fully comprehending them, were at that time entirely 
imknown to foreigners. There can be no doubt there- 
fore that Cherubini was indebted to his own inspiration 
alone for the new style which he introduced into France; 
while a careful comparison between his manner and that 
of his illustrious predecessor attests the fact beyond 
dispute. 

The revolution commenced by LodoisJca, was completed 
by Elisa, or Mount St, Bernard, and by Medea. Unfor- 



tunately, these operas, the music of which, aftei a lapse 
of many years, excites the admiration of musicians, were 
composed on libretti either devoid of interest or written 
in a style of absurdity that prevents their keeping pos- 
session of the stage. As a proof that Cherubini needed 
nothing else for the attainment of popular success than 
more interesting or more rational groundworks for his 
music the opera of Les deux Journey's was received with 
enthusiasm ; its music is written on the same model as 
Cherubini's other French compositions, but its story pos- 
sesses interest and is well suited to the lovely character 
of the music. More than two hundred representations of 
this beautiful work did not exhaust the delight of true 
judges, yet, notwithstanding the high reputation enjoyed 
by Cherubini throughout Europe, his position in France 
was not worthy of his great talent. The emoluments of 
oflRce as Inspector of the Conservatoire formed all his 
income and hardly sufficed for the maintenance of a nu- 
merous family. The head of that Government which 
succeeded the Directory showed little favor to the man 
whose name was revered throughout France. England, 
Italy, and, above all, Germany. Compelled at last to 
provide for the means of existence, it was towards this 
land of harmony that Cherubini cast his eyes as a re- 
source. An engagement was offered him to write some 
operas for Vienna, which he accepted and repaired 
thither, with his family, in the spring of 1805. Arrived 
in the imperial city, he wrote the score of Faniska, the 
beauties of which excited the admiration of all the 
Viennese artists. Haydn and Beethoven pronounced the 
author of this work the first dramatic composer of his 
time. The French musicians, and M^hul himself, sub- 
scribed to this verdict. But scarcely had Cherubini begun 
to reap the fruits of his success and to plan new produc- 
tions when the war broke out between France and 
Austria. The results of this war are well known ; Vienna 
was surrounded by French troops, the court of Francis II. 
was compelled to leave, and the author of Faniska 
found himself obliged to return to Paris, where he ex- 
piated, in forced leisure, the glory of a success which 
had seemed to defy Napoleon's disdain. 

Meanwhile, some friends essayed to remove the preju- 
dices and dislike conceived by this latter ; they induced 
Cherubini to write an Italian opera for the theatre at the 
Tuileries, and Crescentini promised to sing the principal 
part. The composer yielded to their persuasions, and, 
some months afterwards, the score of Pimmaglione was 
completed. This charming work, written in a totally 
different style from the other productions of Cherubini, 
contains scenes of a most felicitous conception. Napoleon 
seemed surprised when he was told the name of its author ; 
he evinced at first some satisfaction, but no amelioration 
in the position of the composer was the-i^esult. So flagrant 
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an injustice could not but carry discouragement to the 
artist's soul ; but suddenly, in the midst of the neglect into 
which he had fallen, unforeseen circumstances directed 
Cherubini to a new course, which may be considered 
as one of the most solid foundations of his renown. He 
had just left Paris, to enjoy, at the residence of M. le 
Prince dc Chimay, a repose of spirit, a calm, that he felt 
imperatively necessary for him. He was in one of those 
crises of disgust at Art, which are not of unfrequent 
occurrence in the lives of great artists ; but in order that 
his spirit might not lack aliment he had taken up the 
pursuit of botany and seemed to have no other thought 
than the diligent prosecution of this science. It so 
happened that a project was formed for getting up a 
mass with music in the church of Chimay ; but, for the 
realization of this project one thing was wanting, — namely, 
the music of the mass. They had recourse to Cherubini; 
who at first refused, but afterwards, consented. It was 
on this occasion that he wrote his admirable mass in 
F for three voices. The prevailing idea in this effort has 
nothing in common with that which pervades all the music 
of the ancient Roman school. That was conceived as an 
emanation of pure sentiment apart from all human pas- 
sion ; while Cherubini, on the contrary, chose that his 
music should express the dramatic sense of the words, and, 
in the fulfilment of this idea, he gave proof of a talent 
so exalted as to leave him without rival in this particular. 
A union of the severe beauties of fugue and counterpoint, 
with those belonging to dramatic expression and rich in- 
strumental effects, is an achievement peculiar to the genius 
of Cherubini. The European success obtained by this 
fine work determined its author to produce many others 
similar in style. The restoration of the old French mo- 
narchy, by removing the kind of proscription under which 
Cherubini dwelt, gave him frequent occasion to exercise 
his talent in this way. In 1816, he succeeded Martini in 
his office of superintendent of the king's music, and from 
that time forth he continued to write numerous masses 
and motets for the service at the royal chapel. A portion 
of them only have been published; but the majority of 
these works are considered by judges to be compositions 
of a very high order. 



Among the principal works of Cherubini may be num- 
bered no fewer than 32 operas, 29 church compositions, 
four cantatas, and several instrumental pieces ; besides 
the admirable Treatise on Counterpoint and Fugue, first 
published in Paris, in 1833. This latter work is, in fact, 
the result of Cherubini's experience as to what was 
necessary in teaching counterpoint to the pupils of the 
Conservatoire for nearly a quarter of a century, and the 
examples are models of that perfection of style which 
distinguishes the productions of the ancient Italian 
masters. After filling the post of Inspector of the Con- 
servatoire of Music in Paris during a period of twenty 
years, Cherubini was nominated Professor of Composition 
there in 1816; and subsequently Director in 1822. He 
was created Chevalier of the Legion of Honor in 1814, 
became an officer of the order, and chevalier of that of 
Sgint Michael. The Institute of Holland, the Academy 
of Music at Stockholm, and the Academy of Fine Arts 
in France, elected him among their members. 

He resided in Paris until the period of his deatli^ which 
took place in 1842, at the age of eighty-two. 

The obsequies of the great composer were celebrated 
with much pomp. More than three thousand persons 
repaired to the Conservatoire, and attended the funeral 
train to its destination at St. Roch. The whole school, — 
professors and students, — accompanied the procession. 
Mournful music, consisting, among other productions of 
the illustrious deceased, of the piece formerly composed 
for the obsequies of General Hochc, was played during 
its progress to the church, where his solemn Requiem 
for male voices, recently written, was performed. No- 
thing, in short, was omitted to render this closing homage 
complete. Subsequently, a subscription was voluntarily 
entered into among the artists with the view of erecting 
a monument to his memory, and a proposal was nmde 
to give the name of Cherubini to one of the streets in 
Paris adjoining the principal lyric theatres. 

He enjoyed the respect and attachment of his pupils, 
the esteem of his intimates, and the highest admiration 
from those best capable of appreciating his genius — the 
first-rate musicians of his own time. 
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A TREATISE 

ON 

COUNTERPOINT AND FUGUE. 



Introduction. 
In commencing this treatise, I suppose the pupil 
to be already acquainted with the theory of chords, 
and consequently, of harmony. I cause him, there- 
fore, at once to enter upon the study of strict 
counterpoint; not that which accorded with the 
system of tones and modes observed by ancient com- 
posers, but modern strict counterpoint, that is to 
say, according to the present tonal system, which 
will imperceptibly lead the pupil to familiarize him- 
self with the art of writing fugue — the true founda- 
tion of composing. It is needful that the pupil 
should be taught to observe strict rules, in order 
that when eventually composing in a free style, he 
should know how and why his genius — provided he 
have any — has caused him frequently to liberate 
himself from the rigour of first rules. By sub- 
jecting himself, at the outset, to the severity of these 
rules, he will subsequently know how to avoid wath 
prudence the abuse of license ; and by this means 
also, he w^ill be able to form himself in the style 
wdiich befits the fugal art, a style the most difficult 
to acquire. I would induce the pupil who aims at 
becoming a composer, to read, and even to copy out, 
with attention, and with reflection, as much as he 
can of the works of the classical composers particu- 
larly, and occasionally those of inferior composers, 
with the view of learning from the former what 
mode he is to pursue for composing well, and from 
the latter, in what w^ay he may avoid the contrary. 
By such a proceeding, frequently repeated, the pupil, 
in learning to exercise his ear through his sight, 
will gradually form his style, his feeling, and his 
taste. 

The young composer, w^ho shall carefully follow 
the instructions contained in this treatise, once having 
mastered those upon fugue, will have no more need 
of lessons, but Avill be able to write with purity in 
all styles, and will witb ease, while studying the 
form of different kinds of composition, acquire the 
power of expressing clearly his own ideas, so as to 
produce the effect he desires. 

Preliminary Propositions. 

Upon co7icords which should he employed in stnct 
counteipoint. 
The ancient composers, since Guido Aretino's 
time, have admitted only two perfect concords — the 
octave and the perfect fifth ; and two imperfect 
concords — the jthird, and the sixth. 



The first are called perfect because they are 
immutable. 

The second are called imperfect, because they 
admit of being altered, and may be either major or 
minor. 

Upon discords to he employed in strict counterpoint. 
The discords are, the second, tbe fourth, the 
seventh, and the ninth. These discords can only be 
employed when prepared by a concord and resolved 
by another, unless they are used 'passingly,' of 
w^hich ^ve shall hereafter speak. 

The imperfect fifth, and the augmented fourth, or 
tritone, w^ere rejected by the ancients ; they should, 
therefore, only be employed in strict counterpoint, as 
passing discords. 

Observation, — I here state, once for all, that in speaking 
of modern strict counterpoint, I merely use the word 
* modern ' in reference to the tonal system ; but, as re- 
gards the chords themselves, I have invariably used those 
met with in the ancient authors, — viz : the chord of the 
third and fifth, the chord of the third and sixth, and the 
discords above mentioned. It is only in treating fugue, 
that the pupil can allow himself more latitude. 

Upon various hinds of movement. 

By the word ' movement,' the progression of one 
sound to another, is understood ; either melodially, 
in a single part, or harmonially, wdiere there are 
several parts at once. Melodially, * conjunct move- 
ment' is the name given to a succession of sounds 
proceeding gradually, thus : — 

Example 1. 



'Disjunct movement' is the name given to 
sounds succeeding each other by intervals : — 
Ex. 2. -^. _ 
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Harmonially, 'direct,* 'right,' or * similar move- 
ment,' is the name given to the progression of two 
or more parts ascending or descending in the same 
direction : — 

Direct movement in two parts. 



Ex. 3. 
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Ex. 4. 



Direct movement in three parts. 
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* Contrary movement' takes place wlien one part 
ascends, while the other descends : — 

Ex. 5. 
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When one or more parts ascend or descend, while 
one or more other parts remain stationary,the move- 
ment is called ' ohlique ' : — 

In two parts. 
_/ Ex. 6. 




V. Ex. 7. 



In tkree parts. 
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In four parts. 
Ex. 8. 
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The most elegant of these three movements is 
• contrary movement ; ' ' oblique movement ' holds 
the second rank ; of ' direct movement ' sparing use 
should be made, because it gives rise to defects 
which will hereafter be pointed out. 

It may be added that in all species of counterpoint 
here treated of, as well as in fugue, the pupil should 
write for voices and not for instruments. It will 
therefore be necessary that he should conform to the 
natural compass of the different kinds of voices. He 
will find therein the advantage of learning to pro- 
duce effects with voices alone, a study not only 
difficult, but too much neglected ; and he will 
afterwards find himself much more at ease in writing 
for mstruments, when no longer obhged to restrain 
himself within the limits of the voice. 
Two-part Counterpoint. 
Two-part coimterpoint is the most strict, both in 
the ancient and the modern system. The reason of 
this is plain : the fewer the difficulties to be van- 
quished, the more severe must be the rules. Two- 
part writing does not involve so many trammels as 
ft larger number of parts progressing together; 
60 that the strictness of this kind of composition 
diminishes in proportion as the number of parts 
increase. 



First order— note against note. 

KULE I. 

The commencement must be a perfect concord, 
and the termination also; so that the first bar may 
contain either a fifth or an octave (or unison), but 
the last bar must have simply an octave, or unison. 
Let it be borne in mind, once for all, that by the 
word ' fifth' is also understood the twelfth ; and by 
the word ' octave,' the fifteenth, according to the 
relative distances of the voices employed ; and the 
same will apply to all intervals which may be 
doubled or tripled. 



Ex. 9. 



First bar- 



Last bar. 




EULE II. 

The parts should progress always by concords, 
endeavouring io avoid the unison, save in tJie first 
and last bar. 

Observation. — The principal aim in counterpoint being 
to produce harmon}-, unison is forbidden, because it pro- 
duces none. This does not hold good with regard to the 
octave; for, although the octave is almost in the same 
condition with the uniifon, yet the difference of effect whicli 
exists between the grave and acute sounds renders it less 
devoid of harmony than the uni on. 

EuLE III. 

It is sometimes admissible to let the higher part 
pass beneath the lower, always, however, taking 
care that they shall be in concord, and not allowing 
this method to continue too long, as it is only admis- 
sible in case of embarrassment, or in order — since 
the pupil should, as we have just said, write for 
voices— to make the parts flow well : — 
Ex.10. X X X 



m 



in 



^Efif^^i 



■ These marks X indicate the places where the 
higher part passes beneath the lower. It cannot, 
however, be too strongly recommended never to 
employ this method without great reserve, 

EuLE IV. 

Several perfect concords of the same denomina- 
tion should never be permitted to succeed each 
other, at whatever pitch they may occur; conse- 
quently, two fifths and two octaves in succession 
are pjrohibited. 

This prohibition is applicable to every kind of 
strict composition, in two parts, as well as in more. 

Observation. — A succession of octaves renders harmony 
well nigh void; a succession of fifths forms a discordance, 
because the upper part progresses in one ke.y, while the 
lower moves in another. For example, if to the scale of C 
an upper part be added which gives a perfect fifth at each 
bar, thus — ^^ ^ 
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it follows that one part will be in C, the other in G. 
It is from tliis concuiTence of two keys that the discordance 
arises, and, consequently, the prohibition to introduce several 
fifths in succession ; as, even when the nioveniHnt of the 
parts, instead of being conjunct, is disjunct, the discordance 
none the less exists. 



:S«= 



l^^^l 



This is one of the defects arising from < direct movement,' 
which we promised should be pointed out. 

Consecutive fifths have been, and still are tolerated 
in * contrary movement/ because if they l)e of the 
same kind, the movement makes them change their 
species. 

Ex. 13. 






12th 



5^ 



m^^=\E 




In this example it will be seen tliat one is a twelfth, 
and the other a fifth, which alters the matter. Never- 
theless, it is forbidden to use this liberty in two- 
pari counterpoint, particularly that of note against 
note. The method is tolerated in middle parts 
when, writing for four voices, there is difficulty in 
making the parts flow well. 

The pupil may meet with consecutive fifths in 
works of free composition — as operas, symphonies, 
&c. — but such licenses are only tolerated in that 
kind of composition. 

RlTLE V. 

Passing to a perfect concord by direct movement 
is prohibited, except when one of the two moves a 
semitone. This exception is tolerated. 



Ex. 14. 



Prohibited movements : 



^^m 



5 5 



3 5 3 8 



3 5 6 8 



^ 



^E 



3 8 6 5 



Tolerated move- 
ment, because one 
of the two parts 
movee a semitone; — 



m 



tJ- 



6 3 



The movements in Example 14 arc prohibited, 



because, supposing the distances formed by the 
intervals to be filled by notes of inferior value ascend- 
ing or descending, the result would be either two 
fifths or two octaves — called concealed fifths or 
octaves : — 

Example li mtli the interrals filled by crotchets. 



§^mMi 



m 






zi^ESE^li 



Ei^E 



&c. 



i 



Observation — This rule, at fi'-st sight, seems ill-founded ; 
bL^cause, the intervening crotchets not being written down 
by tlie composer, the two fifihs or two octaves do not 
perceptibly exist. But the singer may add these crotchets; 
and in tliat case, the two fifths or two octaves are clearly 
heard. The ancient composers, in order to guard against 
the objectionable fea'ure which would arise from the singer's 
inconsiderate license, forbade going to a perfect concord by 
direct movement. The use of contrary movement in prefer- 
ence is exc llent, because it avoids the defect — hidden 
though it be — of which direct movement is the cause. This 
rule, also, indicates yet another objectionable result of direct 
movement. 

The case of the tolerated movement shown in 
Example 15 is different; inasmuch as, on filling up 
with crotchets the spaces marked by the intervals, 
there result, it is true, two fifths, but one is imper- 
fect, the other perfect. 

Example 15 with crotchets. 



mm. 






/ I 

Imp. 5th. Perf. 5th. 
/ I 



\ I 

Imp. 5th. Perf. 5th. 

\ I 



1 



:e^^f 



These two fifths are tolerated because they are 
not of the same nature, and because the discordancy 
of which we have spoken as arising from perfect 
fifths in succession is not present. The old composers, 
however, avoided this progression in two - part 
counter2:)oint. It was only Avhen writing for several 
voices that they availed themselves of it in one of 
the middle parts, to escape iVom some embarrassing 
position. 

EULE VI. 

All movement should be diatonic or natural in 
regard to melody ; and conjunct movement better 
suits strict counterpoint than disjunct movement., 
xlccordingly the major and minor second, major 
and minor third, perfect fourth, perfect lifth, minor 
sixth, and octave, are permitted, either in ascending 
or descending. The augmented fourth, or tritone, 
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imperfect fifth, and major and minor seventh, are 
expressly prohibited either in ascending or dee- 
cending. 

Observation. — This rule is a verj^ wise one ; and the ancient 
masters had the more reason to observe it, because they 
''vrote for voices alone, without accouipaniment They thus 
obtained an easy and correct melody where the prohibited 
niovemeuts would have been diflicult of intonation. Never- 
theless, the rule is much disregarded in modern composi- 
tions. 

With regard to the movement which should be 
employed in one part with respect to another, con- 
trary movement, as already said, should be preferred 
to oblique, and oblique movement to direct. The 
last should be very seldom employed ; for even 
Avhen all the rules laid down to guard against the 
objectionable features resulting from its frequent 
use are observed, there is no evading another fault — 
one not positively contrary to rule, but contrary to 
good taste, good style, and variety of concords ; 
since, by tliis movement, there Avould be a long 
succession of either thirds or sixths — producing an 
effect both trivial and monotonous. 




This example offers the same concords throughout 
the same movement, and consequently the same 
effect. 

Observation. — Not more than three thirds, or tliree sixths 
may be used i \ succession ; to go beyond that number would 
be U) fall into the errors above stated. 

EULE VII. 

The false relation of the octave, and of the 
tritone between the parts, should be avoided ; these 
two relations are harsh to the ear — especially that of 
the octave. 

Observation. — Relation signifies the immediate affinity 
which exists between two sounds, successive or simultaneous. 
This affinity is considered according to the nature of the 
Interval formed by the two sounds, so that the relation shall 
be true when the interval is true; it is false when there is 
alteration by excess or diminution. Among false relations in 
harmony those only are accounted as such in which the two 
sounds do not equally belong to the key in which they occur. 
The diminished octave, or the su^erflaous octave, is a false 
relation in melody as in harmony, however it may be used. 
The disagreeable effect it produces may be mitigated, but 
not entirely destroyed. The employment of this mteival is, 
therefore, prohibited in melody : — 

False relations of the diminished octave and the superfluous octave. 
Ex. 19L 



In harmony, the use of these octaves struck simulta- 
neously, and prolonged for some time, is inadmissible. 
Ex. 20. 



Nevertheless, some modern composers have thought fit to 
employ it thus : — 



i 



. Ex. 21. 



Z^Z 



Efe 



^=i ^^n ^ — \?m- 



m 



In this case they consider the C b and the C j but as 
passing alterations, and as notes of little value struck in 
the unaccented part of the bar. 

It is a very great license, barely tolerated in composition 
of the freest kind, and to be altogether rejected in strict 
countei-point. There exists another case in which the false 
relation of the octave in harmony may be hazarded, between 
two different chords, as thus : — 







Ex. 22. 



False relation of the 
superfluous 8ve. 



m ^^^ : 



i 



w 



Ex. 23. 



=i223= 



=i 



False relation of the 
diminished 8ve. 



^^l=i§^i 



The C natural in Example 22, introduced with the first 
chord in the upper part, forms a discoid with the C j^ in- 
troduced into the second chord in the lower part. It the 
sense of hearing be consulted on the sut ject, it will be 
agreed that nothing can destroj", in this case, tlie imprest-ion 
wliich the ear has received from the sound of the C natural, 
because it still lasts while the sound of the C 4 is being 
struck; the effect being nearly the same as if these two 
sounds were simultaneous. If reason be consulted in its 
turn, it will be decided that the discord formed by these two 
sounds originates in their irrelevance, and from the false 
affinity that exists between them, since C natural and C jj; 
each belong to two different keys, and the chords which 
severally contain them cannot follow one another in the 
succession in wliich they are here placed, unless other in- 
termediate and relative chords, by linking them together, 
be made to obviate the false relation. What has just been 
said respecting Example 22 is equally applicable to Ex- 
ample 23. 

In order to render the effect less harsh in the succession of 
these two chords— as it is impossible to destroy it entirely — 
a means of softening it must be found without employing 
other chords. The means are simple. It must be so 
managed that tne part which has struck the C natural has 
also the altered C. 




M^^^ES^^ 



By these simple means, and other expedients somewhat 
similar, the unpleasant impression may be in a measure 
mitigated or rendered less perceptible, because the ear 
not being hurt eo immediately in this case as in tho 
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other, lends itself by degrees to endure the eflect of the 
false relation. NeverthelesH, in a ttudy of modern strict 
counterpoint, this chromatic movement should be as muth 
as possible avoided. 

The Tritone is always, in melody, a false relation, besides 
being a prohibited movement (see Kule 6). 

This interval producer ^Iso a false relation in harmony, 
especially in two-part counterpoint of the first species, when 
these parts are disposed in such a way that this interval is 
visibly present. 

This interval is visibly present when the two sounds of 
which it is composed are heard one after the other in the 
two parts, and when the chords which contain them cannot 
belong to the sameke^y, either through their nature or in con- 
sequence of the maimer in which they succeed each other : — 



\ \ 

Relation of the jA^m 

Tritone. *'^^"^- 




Care should be taken to avoid entirely this kind of rela- 
tion, in two-part counterpoint more especially; and if it is 
not to be avoided, endeavour should at least be made so to 
dispose the part which forms the counterpoint that one of 
the two sounds which constitute the Tritone may be sup- 
pressed, whether a change be made or the tame chords be 
preserved : — 



Ex. 26. 




By the aid of these corrections, the relation is partly, or 
entirely, veiled. In the other species of counterpoint it is 
easier, as will be seen, to avoid the false relation of the 
Tritone. 

It now remains to be demonstrated how and why the 
Tritone is a false relation in harmony. What 1 am about 
to state applies equally to two-part counterpoint as to that in 
several parts ; and I here subjoin this demonstration in order 
not to have occasion hereafter for mentioning it with so much 
detail. 

In order to expla'n the cause of this false relation, I take 
the major common cliord of O, and immediately follow it 
with that of F :— 



$=' 



ZjOL- 






Tritone. 



The suceession of these two chords instantly generates 
the false relation of the Tritone. Fir&tly, because the 
first chord, supposing it to be considered as belonging 
to the key of C, naturally tends to proceed to the tonic 
or to the relative minor, A, and not to the sub-dominant. 
Secondly, supposing tliat this ?ame chord belongs to the 
key of G, the chord of F natural which follows becomes 



alien to it, since it is requisite that the F be ^ in order that 
the analogy between these two chords should exist ; more- 
over, the F *f ought to cany the choi d of the sixth. Thirdly, 
by the same process of reasoning, if the second chord be con- 
sidered as belonging to the key of C, or to the k»-y of F, it 
would require, in the former hypothesis, to be followed and 
not preceded by the chord of G, and, in the latter case, the 
B natural of the chord (;fG becomes necessarily and evidently 
alien to it, since bv analogy this B should be flat. Thus, 
then, the F and the B being in open contradiction, the one by 
the other, and the one with the other, the consequent relation 
is false. 

It follows that all su-ccessions of choids of which one 
contains an F and the other a B, and vice versa, indisputably 
bring about the fa'se relation of the Tritone. Heie is a 
succession of chords which alwa3^s present this relation, and 
accordingly produce a \ery harsh efiect : — 




@="-^^^J^-|gE^^ 



Edle YIII. 

Except in the first bar and tlie last, imperfect 
concords should be employed in preference to perfect 
ones. The object of this rule is to produce harmony 
by means of imperfect concords, which are more 
acceptable than the others. Nevertheless, the em- 
ployment of many imperfect concords of the same 
denomination wonld lead to the abnse pointed out 
in Rule VI., which should be carefully avoided. The 
composer should know how to intermingle perfect 
and imperfect concords with taste and discernme- t, 
in order to give harmony to the counterpoint. 





. EX 29. 




V ^A 




5 3 6 


3 6 3 

— — — ^ji 1 


3 6 


Subject. 




r r^-t r 


— 3^: 




6 Jf3 



3 tie' 



m 
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These examples are in conformity with the rules 
of strict counterpoint of the iirst order. Imperfect 
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concords are employed with variety, and more 
frequently than perfect concords. Direct, contrary, 
and oblique movement are judiciously treated ; the 
false relation of the Tritone is avoided, and the 
melody progresses throughout diatonically, with 
case and elegance. 

ObservaUons—ln order to put in practice all the rules 
above cited, the pupil will receive from his instructor 
a subject, whicli lie should first place in the bass, and upon 
which he should compose as many diflerent melodies as 
he can invent— employing alternately Soprano, Contralto, 
and Tenor voices. Then he must place tliis subject in the 
upperpart and compose to it several Basses. 

This subject, which the pupil receives from his instrnctor, 
is called thejy/am son^ ; the part composed by the pupil is 
termed Counterpoint. 

^ There will be found at the end of this treatise several 
different subjects for each of the orders of counterpoint. 
They will give the pupil an opportunity of employing all 
the resources of counterpoint. 

When placing the subject in the upper part, the pupil 
should employ the voice best adapted to the plain-song. 
Sometimes he will find himself compelled to transpose the 
key in order that he may use the different voices without 
exceeding the limits of their compass. 

As the last two notes of the subject should always 
progress from the second of the key to the tonic — for 

E^^^— H- the last note 



example, for the key of C, ^^!H^^^ 

but one of the part which forms the counterpoint must 
always be a major sixth, and the last note an octave, provided 
the subject be in the Bass. If it be in the upper part, the 
last note but one of the counterpoint will be a minor third, 
and the last note an octave. As thus : — 



Counterpoint. 



Subject. 






@5 



Subject car- 
ried into tlie 
upper paxt. 



Counterpoint. 



^eM~. 



m 



^=^ 



Before concluding the first order of counterpoint 
a word must be said respecting modulations, and the 
observations upon this head will be applicable to 
all kinds of strict counterpoint. 

Modulation should never be made, in any piece 
-whatever, excepting into keys of which the notes 
determining the mode form part of the original 
scale. 

Supposing C is the original key, we can only 
modidate into G major, into A, the relative minor, 
into F mojor, and into D minor ; and moreover, we 
must only touch, in passing, the key of P, because 
it weakens the principal key on account of the B 
fiat which destroys the leading note. The same 
treatment must be pursued with the key of D minor 
for a like reason, more particularly as it destroys the 
tonic by the C #, which is the leading note of this 
kev vVe may also modulate into E minor, but not 
remain in that key even so long as in the two keys 
above-mentioned, on account of the F 5 and the D *; 
it introduces. The key of B is proscribed, because 
it has no perfect fifth. Supposing, now, the scale to 
be A minor, the relative of C. \\e may first modu-^ 
late into C major, and touch, in passing, the keys of 
F mnjor, and of D minor ; that of E minor may be 



sustained. The key of B is proscribed in this mode 
for the same reason as in that of 0. 

All these modulations are natural and have affinity 
with the principal or original key. Experience and 
study will enable the pupil to introduce these several 
keys in a judicious and agreeable manner. 

Two -Part CouNTEiiroiNT. 
Second order — two notes against one. 

BULE IX. 

In this order of counterpoint two minims should 
be placed over every semibreve of the subject, 
except in the last bar, where a semibreve should 
always be put against a semibreve. 

The first part of the bar wliich is occupied by a 
minim is called the accented part of the bar; and 
the second part occupied by another minim, is called 
the unaccented j^art of the bar. 

Accented. Unaccented. 



Ex.31. 



i0z 






Rule X. 

In the accented p)art of the bar should be a con- 
cord ; although there are cases where this may aUow 
of variation, — that is to say, the employing a discord 
in the accented part of the bar ; but this can only be 
in cases where it is needful to guard against too 
disjunct melody, or to avoid other objectionable 
points. 

The iinaccented pait of the bar may consist of a 
concord, or, better, of a discord, provided this latter 
be introduced between two concords, and that the 
movement of the melody be conjunct. In such 
a case, the discord is called 2^ijassw(j one. 



Note ap;ainst note. 
Ex. 32. 



Two notes against one. 




y^^=lEE^f;EE«^E^i 



Cone. Disc. 



(HI) 




Cone. 
5 



(IV) 
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Cone. Disc. 



Ccnc. 
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Cone. Disc. 


Cone. 






(V) 



(VI) 



EULE XI. 

In tins species tlie accented part of the bar is not 
subject to Eule IV. ; provided the infraction of that 
rule be corrected in tlie unaccented part, — by which 
is meant: Firstly, that the unaccented part shall 
strike another concord ; Secondly, that from the 
accented part of the bar to the unaccented the pro- 
cedure shall be by an interval of more than a third ; 
Thirdly, that the movement from the accented to 
the unaccented part shall be contrary. 

Demonstrations. — It is now to be seen, whether, in ful- 
filling the prescribed conditions, several consecutive fifths 
may be siived. 

Fault according to Rule IV : — 

Ex. 33. 



m 



mm=i 



V>y observing the conditions of Rule XL, the melod}^ 
can only be arranged thus : — 
Ex. 31. 




i=g=lT:Eia§^^^i 



1 

Unison. 



5 1 
Unison, 
.<» 



For it is prohibited to write thus: — 

Ex. 35. 




It follows, from these two methods, that the fi'ths are not 
eaved; tirstly, because, in Example 34, the unison which 
occurs in the unaccented part ot the bar, on account of its 
nuUity, can neither mitigate nor destroy the effect of the 
fit^th which precedes it, nor of that which follows it ; secondly, 
because, in Examp'e 35, the interval of a third is too insig- 
nificant to work the desired effect. 

There is a method by which several consecutive fifths 
may be saved ; thus : — ■ 

y Ex. 36. 



gl^lizi=^^ 



But this method is harsh ana dangerous, inasnuich as 
between the first unaccented part and the second accented 
part, there occurs a melodic progression prohibited by 
Rule VI. This expedient, therefore, is available to save two 
consecutive fifths only, and not more ; and even then it 
must be in cases where the melody and the harmony violate 
no rule. 

Let us now see w^hether, given the prescribed conditions, 
several consecutive octaves can be savetl. 

Fault according to Rule IV : — 

_y Ex. Z7. 



1 



u 



According to Rule XL, these means may not bo 
employed : — 

_/ Ex. 38. 



=P 
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All the conditions are fulfilled by the method following, 
and the octaves are saved, at least according to the rule : — 

y Ex. 39. 



EE 



m. 



i 



But even this method is not exempt from reproach, 
since, in order to save several octaves, two fifths are in- 
troduced in the two unaccented parts which succeed each 
other ; and although whatever occurs in the unaccented 
part of a bar is not regarded with extreme rigour, yet the 
two fifths are not the less perceptible to the ear. 

The following examples are better, because they offer 
no such objectionable point, and because they do not 
redeem one fault by another : — 
_/ Ex. 40. 



=3- 



8 



m^. 




Nevertheless, it is to be observed that this method of 
saving either two fifths or two octaves w^as regarded by the 
ancient precisians as reprehensible in two-part counterpoint. 
I am of the same opniion ; and I think that when two 
accented parts succeed each other in fifth or in octave the 
impression is not destroyed, whatever may be the inter- 
vening note placed on the unaccented part produced by Iho 
two fifths or two octaves,unless indeed tlie movement be very 
slow, in which case, each portion being taken for an entiro 
bar, the unaccented parts may be accepted as so many 
accented ones. This reasoning, however, is specious, and 
should not establish a law. 
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It follows that the present rule must be applied only to 
composition in more than two parts ; or at any rate employed 
m this order very rarely, and as a means of eluding some 
perplexing point. 

These remarks and examples upon the subject of consecu- 
tive filths and octaves have been set down, not so much for 
the sake of proving by example that they may be saved in a 
Btated manner, as to show the little force of this rule, which 
1 look upon as having been added to the severe rules of the 
ancient classical authors. Notwithstanding its want of force, 
however, it may occasionally be of some use. 

Rule XII. 
In counterpoint of the present species, it is per- 
mitted to have a single chord in each bar, or to 
introduce two. When a single chord is intro- 
duced, each minim must mark a ditferent concord, 
but both must belong to the same chord. 



Ex. 41. 




When two chords are used, the accented part of 
tlie bar will be occupied by a concord belongino- 
to one chord, and the unaccented part will, in its 
turn, consist of another concord belongiug to a 
different chord : — 

Ex. 42. 



mi 



EULE XIII. 

With two notes against one, it is easy to avoid 
entirely the false relation of the trito'ne. This 
facility arises from the power of dividing the bar 
into two different chords. 

Ex. 43. 



False relation. 




The chord of the I placed between the common 
chords of E and F suffices to destroy the effect of 
the false rehUion. The following example offers 
a similar method for its avoidance : — 



m 



3 ^^^^^ 5 
relation. 



Method 

of 

avoiding 

it.— 
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EULE XIV. 

In this species of couuterpoint, whether the sub- 
ject occur in the upper part or the lower, a minim 
rest instead of a note may be placed in the accented 
part of the first bar, provided the unaccented part 
consist of a perfect concord : — 



Ex. 45. _ 




This is more elegant than when the two parts 
begin at the same time. 

EuLE XY. 

In the first species the disjunct moA^ement of a 
minor sixth is permitted ; in the second species it 
should be employed only when the parts, by the 
nature and pitch of the theme, approach each other 
so nearly that there would be a difficulty in pre- 
serving their mutual distance otherwise than by 
this movement. It is likewise permitted in similar 
cases, as in the first order, to cross the parts — that is 
to say, to let one part pass above or below the other. 

All the other movements permitted in the first 
species are retained in the second. 

Observation, — The leap of a minor sixth is here in a 
measure prohibited, because this interval being more difficult 
of intonation than all the other permitted intervals, par- 
ticularly in ascending, it becomes still more so in species 
where notes of the smallest value occur, as these leave less 
time for preparing the intonation than notes of greater value. 

EuLE XYI. 

When the subject lies in the lower part, and termi- 
nates by descending from the second of the key to the 
tonic (D C in the key of C), the counterpoint at the 
last bar but one should be (if possible) a fifth in 
the accented part, and a major sixth in the unac- 
cented part of the bar : — 

^ Ex. 46. 



Subject, 



^m 



m 



When the subject lies m the upper part, the 
counterpoint should be (if possible) a fifth in the 
accented, and a third in the unaccented part of the 
bar : — 



Subject. 



Ex. 47. 



m 
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This rule forms a sequel to what was said 
respecting the two last bars of a subject in the 
observations which conclude the portion that treats 
of counterpoint of the first species (Vide p, 12.) 

Observations. — All the other rules of the first species which 
may be necessary to the present, are retained here in all their 
rigour. It is, therefore, useless to recite them, as the pupil 
can refer to and consult their>, or see by the expericdCe he 
h^s already gained, the cases in which these rules sei-ve to 
guide him. 

Here follows the example of a lesson in the second order, 
that the pupil miy perceive, at one view, how he is to 
proceed:— j<^ j 
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Subject. 



Ex, 48. 
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It will be noticed in the above example, at the pas^^age 
where there is a *, tdat, instead of placiDg tlie dis.ord iu 
the unaccented part ot" the bar, according to Rule X., it 
is placed in the accented portion. As I have asserted that 
this method may be employed, I have expressly introduced 
it here for the sake of giving an example. 1 might have 
contrived dlfierently ; but, by putting the discord in the 
accented part of ihe bar, 1 obtain a more free and elegant 
melody ; and this is one of the objects which may justify an 
infringement of the rule. In the -course of studying, the 
pupil will meet with otlier cases in which this method may 
be employed. Upon going thiough these examples, it will 
be seen how the counterpoint should proceed to be in con- 
formity with all the rules, and to have the melody easy 
as well as in the style which suits With this kind of com- 
position. 

Two- TART Counterpoint. 



Third species- 



-Four crotchets against one 
setnibreve. 



Rule XVII. 

In tills species of counterpoint, each of the two 
parts of the bar, — the accented as well as the un- 
accented, — is divided by tAVO crotchets. 

To be in conformity with the style of the ancient 
composers, it is necessary, as regards these crotchets, 
as much as possible to employ conjunct movement 
in preference to disjunct movement. 

Rule XVIII. 
The first crotchet in the accented part of the bar 
should always be a concord ; the second, the third, 
and the fourth may be alternately consonant and 
dissonant, provided each discord come between two 
concords, and that the melody progress by con- 
junct movement, as well ascending as descendiog. 
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When the counterpoint is made to proceed by- 
disjunct movement, the sounds which progress by 
this movement must be all consonant : — 

Ex. 50. 
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Upon examining tliis example, it wdll be found 
to contain the unison twice. This seems at first 
si^ht a fault, but, in the present order, the unison 
is tolerated on account of the slight value of the 
notes, — except, however, at the commencement of 
the bar. 

Supplementary digression. — When the second crotchet of 
the first part of the bar, and even of eit^.er part, was dis- 
sonant, the ancient contrapuntists occasionally passed to the 
concord by a movement of a thiid, ascending or descending. 

Ex. 51. 
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The multiplied examples of this exception to the rule 
met with in cla&sioal authors, and the reitvrated use made 
of it by them, give warrant for thinking that this license 
may be converted into a precept. But what end would 
the present rule serve were a method admitted that de- 
stroys its effect? Better far that such a license should 
neither be admitted nor tolerated in strict counterpoint. 
These different passages from the oLdrtomp^e^'^i:^ sub- 
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niUted for the insprction of pupils in order that they 
may know wheat to uiider*t.and when, in examining the 
works of the Classics, they come to passages where this 
hcens;3 has been practised. No tradition gives us the reason 
why theClasvics thus faultily deviated from the rule. I 
canuot U(ider3tand why, instead of doing thus ; 




they did not 
prefer follow- 
ing the rule 
thus : — 



Ex. 53. 
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or wh}' they wTote as follows : — 

Ex. 54. 
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In the latter example are two dif^cords which succeed each 
other and violate the rule ; but it is permitted in certain 
cases to use them thus, provided the discords succeed each 
other by conjunct movement: occasionally, passages will be 
met with where it is necessary to introduce two discords in 
succession. To return to what has been said above, I see no 
reason which excuses the classics for having employed dis- 
cords by disjunct movement, if it be not that, for the sake of 
greater variety, and in consideiation of the small value of 
crotchets, they caused the discord to leap by the interval of 
a thiid, which is the smallest next to a second, and conse- 
quently very ea&y of intonation. 



EULE XIX, 

Neither a single cratcliet, nar two, nor some- 
times eA'on three, in two-part counterpoint avail to 
save two consecutive fifths or octaves, although in 
certain cases, contrary movement is employed, or 
a leap greater than a third. 

Example of a crotchet. 



^ Ex. 56. 



B^ 



EE3E 



Fault. Fault. 

Example of two crotchets. 







Rule XX. 

If, in the preceding kinds of two-part counter- 
point, leaps of a major sixth, or minor sixth, and 
those of a tritone and of a false fifth have been 
prohibited, they are still more strictly forbidden in 
the present ordor, on account of the slight value 



of the notes, and the short time which the voice 
has to prepare for assuring the intonation of harsh 
intervals. 

The interval of the tritone must also be avoided 
as hard of intonation, and as disagreeable to the 
ear ; even when reached by filling in with conjunct 
sounds, ascending or descending. 

Ex. 57. 
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The harshness of these passages arises from the 
circumstance that the B and the F always occur at 
the extremes of pitch in the melody ; and, as the 
extreme sounds make a more immediate appeal to 
the ear than the intervening sounds, it follows 
that the ear, in the cases above shown, is sensible 
of the harshness of the tritone, which efiect the 
other sounds can neither totally efface nor even 
efiectually dissipate. 

There are cases where the tritone, ascending or 
descending by gradual notes, may be introduced, 
without the objection shown in the above example. 
It is when the two sounds which form the interval 
of the tritone do not occur at the extremities of 
the melody, and are contained in a series of con- 
junct sounds. 

Ex. 58 

mm 



f' Tritune. \ 




It will be seen by these two examples that the 
tritone is hidden between the extreme sounds with 
very softened e^ect ; and that by this means the 
disagreeable impression it produces is far less per- 
ceptible if not aJ-^gether destroyed. 

Rule XXI. 
In this order of counterpoint, just as in the pre- 
ceding order, a rest at the first bar of the part 
which forms the counterpoint may be used. The 
rest A^dll be of no longer duration than a cro^^^" *■ 
and the note which follows it must be a concc 
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Ex. 59. 
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Rule XXII. 
In tlie bar before the last tlie first crotchet of the 
counterpoint shonhl be a third, if possible. If the 
counterpoint lie in the upper part it will ascend by 
degrees to the octave or unison of the last bar, and if 
tlie counterpoint lie in the lower part it will descend 
by an interval of a third, again to ascend by degrees 
to the octave or unison of the last bar. 

Ex. 60. 
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This rule is not stringent, and another method 
may be pursued when the subject is so constructed 
as not of necessity to demand this procedure. 

In concluding this present species 1 give a model 
of four crotchets against a semibreve. 






Subject. 
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Two-part Cotin^terpoint. 
Fourth species — On syncopation, 

EuLE XXTII. 

This species of counterpoint allows of two minima 
only against a semibreve. By syncopation is meant 
a semibreve of which the first half occurs in the 
imaccented part of a bar and the other half in the 
accented part of the following bar. 

Ex. 62. 
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Ibid, 



Rule XXIV. 
Syncopation should always have a concord at the 
unaccented part of the bar, but the accented may be 
either a concord or a discord at pleasure. If the 
accented portion be a concord the composer is at 
liberty to make the melody progress by degree or by 
interval. 

Ex. 63. _ 
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If the accented portion be a discord the melody 
must descend by degree upon a concord and not 
other\\ise. This is called resolving a discord, — as 
the pupil must be aware, if he have studied harmony. 

Ex. 64. 
y ^ — ^^ ^ — ^ ^''-^v^ 
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Rule XXV. 
Discords on the accented part must be prepared 
by a concord and resolved by another concord. 

Ex. C5. ^ ^ 



i^ 
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ill 



Concord of 
preparation. 



Discord. Concord of 
resolution. 



m 



1 



In a succession of syncopations dissonant on the 
accented part of the bar the concord of resolution 
naturally becomes the concord of preparation to tiio 
discord that follows it. 

Ex. 66. 



m 



Preparation Disc. Resolution Disc. Resolution. Disc. Resolution. 
FreparaUon. Preparation. 



These discords are only suspensions of the con- 
cords, since, by leaving out the discord in each bar 
of the preceding example, the progression becomes 
no other than a succession of concords. 

y Ex. %1. 



z^;z 



1^ 



From this it will at once be perceived upon what 
concord a discord should be resolved ; consequently 
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it is proliibited to make a succession of seconds 
resolved upon tlie unison, or a succession of ninths 
i-^Bolved upon the octave. 

Ex. 68. 

"^ zl: '^ 
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2 Unison 2 Unison 
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By leaving out the discord in each bar of this 
example there will be a succession of unisons, as 
regards the seconds, and a succession of octaves^ as 
regards the ninths. 

Ex. 69. 
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The same prohibition exists if the counterpoint 
lies iu the lower part, when it might be believed 
that such successions could be employed. As a 
consequence of this precept successions of discords 
Buch as occur in the following example, must not be 
introduced : — 



1 
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By leaving out tlie syncopation a prohibited suc- 
cession of concords appears : — 

Ex. 71. ^ 
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"VVitliout nsing discords the danger of maldiig suc- 
cossive octaves, as well as fifths, may be incurred : — 

Ex. 72. 



i 




By lea\nn:^ out the syncopations the false progres- 
eion'of the preceding example is made apparent : — 
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It will be seen that to ascertain whether all the 
prescribed laws of this species are fulfilled without 
committing a single fault there is nothing needful 
but to leave out the syncopation in each bar, which 
affords complete proof. 

EuLE XXYL 
In two-part counterpoint of the present species 
it is necessary as much as possible to abstain from 
employing the discords of the fourth and the ninth. 
That of the seventh is preferable to these, when the 
counterpoint hes in the upper part; and that of the 
second, when the counterpoint lies in the lower part. 

EULE XXVII. 
The law of syncopation should be observed in 
each bar. If, however, this constraint render the 
melody difhcult to sustain at a mecUum pitch, the 
syncopation carrying it too much above, or too 
much below ; or if it lead to phrases too nearly 
allied, or involve the introduction of passages too 
perplexing, then syncopation must be deferred for 
one bar, or two at most. This expedient should 
be employed only after all possible methods of 
syncopation have been tried in vain. 

EuLE XXVIII. 
In this species, at the last bar but one, the 
syncopation of the seventh should invariably be 
introduced when the counterpoint lies in the upper 
part, and the syncopation of the second when the 
counterpoint lies in the lower part. 

Ex. 74. 
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EuLE XXIX. 

As in counterpoint of two minims against a 
semibreve, so in the species now under discussion, 
a half rest at the first bar may be employed before 
commencing the counterpoint. 

Example of a lesson in the present specie.^. 
Ex. 75. 



Subject. 
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Subject. 
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Two-part Coitkteiipoint. 
Fifth species — florid cotniterpoinf. 
This species is composed of the four preceding 
orders employed alternately in the part which forms 
the counterpoint, and in addition to the characters 
of notation already recognised, quavers and dotted 
minims are included. 

EULE XXX. 

Quavers should succeed each other by conjunct 
movement, rarely by disjunct moveniGnt. In order 
to follow the style of the ancient composers no more 
than two quavers should be phaced in each bar. 
''J'hese quavers must never occur in the first half of 
a sub -division, but in the second. 

Ex. 7fi. _ 



-t== 
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If four quavers be employed in a bar they should 
occur in the two latter halves of each sab-division, 
and not follow each other consecutively. 



ii^E^ 



and not- 



In general it is well to use this character sparing- 
ly, not to multiply quavers too much ; else, the 
counterpoint becomes too jumping and uncongenial 
with the style appropriate to this kind of composition. 
Otherwise, quavers are subject to the same laws that 
govern crotchets as regard passing discords. It Avill 
be seen hereafter how they are to be emplo^^ed with 
respect to prepared discords. 

EuLE XXXI. 

Care bhould be taken to give as much elegance as 
possible to the melody without, however, perverting, 
as has been already said, the severe character of the 
style which distinguishes strict counterpoint. It 
will not be out of place to repeat here that contrary 
and oblique movement — and consequently synco- 
patiun — are the best means to "employ for ensuring 
elegance in florid counterpoint. It is likewise essen- 
tial to bear in mind that, w^hen employing all the 



admitted characters of notation, they should be 
introduced with tact, in order to avoid a too frequent 
recurrence of the same forms. 

EULE XXXII. 

The dot serves as a diminution to the semibreve, 
inasmuch as it converts it first into a dotted minim 
and then into a crotchet or two quavers. 



Ex. 78. 
Simple form- 



§^r=^E 



First diminution 
or variation. 



Second diminution 
or variation. 



Diminutions or variations of this kind may also 
occur in syncopations and, by their means, the dura- 
tion of the discords is lessened. These diminutions 
give much grace to the melody. 



Ex. 79. 
Simple form. 



2nd Var. 
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Simple form. 1st Var. 2nd Var. 
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^ 3rd Var. 4th Var. 5th Var. 
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EULE XXXIII. 

The counterpoint in this species is subject, — with 

respect to the last bar but one, — to the same rule as 

that of the species preceding. Eule XXYIII should 

therefore be consulted, where mention is also made 

of the first bar, which should be similarly treated 

in florid counterpoint. 

Example of a lesson in the present species. 
Ex. 80. 
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Subject. 
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Three-paet Counteepotnt. 
First species — note against note. 
Three-part counterpoint is not so strict as two- 
part counterpoint. It may even be said that rigorous 
strictness belongs, in fact, only to the latter. The 
severity of the rules relaxes in proportion as the 
difficulties multiply, and these difficulties increase 
in exact ratio with the number of parts that are 
made to progress together. Nevertheless, this is no 
reason for entire emancipation from the severity 
which marks the kind of composition in question ; 
for there is a wide difference between the facilities 
granted to this kind of composition and those which 
have been assumed in modern music. 
Exile XXXIY. 
In this species of counterpoint the harmony 
should be complete in each bar as often as may be 
without rendering the melody too disjointed and 
consequently too difficult. It will therefore some- 
times be necessary, instead of always employing 
complete chords, to suppress a note of a chord and 
double one of those that remain, in order to obtain 
a more flowing melody in the parts and, at the 
same time, more variety of effect, — a variety which 
is produced by the mixture of complete and incom- 
plete chords. 
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Each chord in this example is complete, but, 
although the parts sing tolerably well, they sing still 
better in the following example, where the chords 
are not complete throughout : — 

y Ex. 82. 
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Example 82, less complete than Example 81 is 
for that very reason, more easy as well as more 
elegant. 

Rule XXXV. 

The first bar should, generally speaking, consist 
of the common chord; it may, however, happen, — 
on account of the diapason or compass of the voices, 
or else on account of the bar which follows, — that, 
instead of employing the common chord thus, 3, 
it becomes necessary to use it thus, 5, and even to 
curtail it of some one of its members. In such 
a case the following forms of usage may be adopted; 
8 or 3 or 8 or 5 or 8 ; this last, by offering 

1 1 1 1 1 ' ^ \y 

throughout the same sound, produces the same 
effect as the unison. It is permitted to commence 
in this manner. 

As to employing the common chord in the last 

bar, these are the forms to be adopted : i or 8 or 5 
or 8 or 5, as much as may be possible; but it is 
frequently difficult, and sometimes even impossible, 
to employ either of these forms when the subject 
lies in the lower part. In such a case the third and 
the octave must be used to conclude with. The 
ancient composers usually finished with the major 
third, whatever might be the nature of the principal 
key, and gave as a reason that, the minor third 
being more imperfect than the major third the latter 
was preferable in conclusion. 

EuLE XXXYI. 
The parts should be kept at a suitable distance 
from one another, but the nearer they approach the 
better will l)e the effect they produce. There are 
cases where this rule admits of exceptions, but the 
endeavour should be to use them rarely, and so to 
manage as, where possible, to avoid their necessity. 
In order to faciUtate the means of observing this 
rule it is permitted, in a difficult position, to make 
one of the upper parts pass below an under part, 

EuLE XXXVII. 

It is prohibited in three-part counterpoint, as in 
two-part counterpoint, to make hidden fifths or 
octaves either between the two extreme parts, or 
between the intermediate part and one of the two 
other parts. 

It is allowable, but very rarely, to deviate from 
this rule (as regards the intermediate part^ alone) 
in a case where its strict observance would impede 
the progress of the two other parts, or give rise to 
some stHl greater objection in the following bar. 

There is no exception as regards the extreme 
parts with each other. ' 

Observation. — It is useless to mention here^ the rule which 
prohibits two fifths and two octaves in succession, since this 
rule applies to all kinds of composition. 

In like manner the proliibition against the introduction of 
two hidden fifths or octaves between the extreme parts holda 
good in all kinds of strict composition. 
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EuLE XXXVIII. 

In incomplete chords, the third or the sixth must 
not be heard in two parts at a time. It is prohibited 
to double the one or the other, on account of its im- 
perfection and because it impoverishes the harmony. 
The doubled fifth or doubled octave is tolerated in 
incomplete chords, on account of its perfection. 
This rule, however, is subject to many exceptions, 
and there are several cases in which, for the sake of 
good harmony and in order to effect a judicious pro- 
cedure of the parts, in short, to avoid important 
faults, the doubling of imperfect concords is allowed 
when all means of managing otherwise have been 
tried in vain. 



strictly followed. 
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Etjle XXXIX. 

The upper parts should never form fourths with 
( the lower part ; consequently, the chord of the 
fourth and sixth must never be employed. A fourth 
between the intermediate part and the upper part is 
tolerated, as, for example, in the chord 3, or in the 
incomplete common. chord, according to the formula, 

5 allowed in the first bar and last bars. 

1 

EuLE XL. 

/' The chord should always be complete in the last 
( bar but one. 

In conclusion, an example of a lesson in three 
parts, of this species, is presented to the view of the 
Btudent ; — 

Ex. 84. 
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Theee-paet Counterpoint. 
Second species — t/vo minims against a semihreve. 

EULE XLI. 
This species of counterpoint is subject to the same 
laws as the second order of two-part counterpoint ; 
with the difference that, under favour of the two 
minims sustained by the complete common chord, 
two fifths placed each in the accented part of the 
bar may be saved, as shown by the following 
example : — 

Ex. 85. 
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The melody of the middle part, which would be 
prohibited in two parts, is here tolerated on account 
of the higher part, the harmony of which conceals 
the defect of that in the middle part. This license 
is not admitted in the extreme parts, and, although 
tolerated in the middle part, it should not be abused, 
but be taken advantage of in the most difficult situa- 
tions alone. 
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Rule XLIT. 

The two minims against one semibreve should be 
placed in each bar in a single part only at a time; 
the two other parts should contain only semibreves. 
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Subject. 
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Subject. 
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Rule XLIII. 

Doubling the third at the accented part of the bar 
should be avoided. This prohibition does not hold 
good in the unaccented part, where the third may 
be doubled. 
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Ml 



pne 




There are cases in which the doubling of the third 
upon the accented part of the bar is unavoidable ; 
but they are — or should be — extremely rare. 

Efle XLIY. 

A unison upon the accented part of the bar is 
only permitted when it is actually impossible to 
contrive otherwise. It is allowed at the first and 
the last bar. It is tolerated upon the unaccented 
portion. 

> Ex. 88. 



m 



m 



\ 

Unison. 



m 



~^- 



==i= 



/ 

Unison. 






EEEEfeE 



eeeeE: 



mm 



^ =^= P===H^ 



'm^M^' 



m- 



Unison. 
nt 



^^Mi 



\ 

Unison. 



m^^^^^^ 



^ 



E^ 



EuLE XLY. 

The part which introduces the two minims should 
commence on the unaccented part of the bar; the 
accented portion being occupied by a half-rest. It 
is more elegant to open thus : — 



r^i 



:==]3d 



ziot. 



ii 



m 



m= 



E^f^PE^ 



1 



1 



ZZfjr 



=*B^ 



EuLE XLYT. 

Both in the present species and in those which 
follow it is allowed — as was remarked with regard 
to the preceding kind — to cross the parts on occa- 
sions of emergency ; that is, to cause the upper part 
to pass below the lower. At the same time, the 
power to do this is only granted for the space of one 
or two bars at the utmost. 

EuLE XLA^II. 
It has been prohibited, in the second order of 
two-part counterpoint, to strike the same sound 
tmce in the part introducing the two minims. This 
prohibition holds good in the present species ; 
although this rule is subject to exception, and the 
exception is even authorised by the example of classi- 
cal authors. The exception affects the last bar but one 
— and no other; it is intended to obviate the objection- 
able points which might arise out of the nature of the 
given subject — as in the following example : — 



Subject. 



m- 



=:W=: 



1 



i^E^H 



;E^!=t?EE 



iEE^E 



|3^i 



Eg^i 



Counterpoint constructed in the manner shown in 
these two examples offers on the one hand, * the 
unison upon the accented part of the bar with the 
upper part, and on the other, '^"^^ the unison with the 
lower part. Here are two other examples which get 
rid of these objectionable points, at the same time 
fulfiUing all the prescribed rules : — 



Subject. 



1^1=^ 



iiHi 






rd^t 



P= 



mm 



i^ii 



In this way, by taking advantage of the exception 
just cited, the objectionable points which occur in 
Example 90 are avoided, and, since there exists 
no express law to prohibit syncopation in this 
species, it may be introduced without reprehension, 
rvrovided it be employed nowhere else than in the 
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last bar but one. At the same time, if this discord 
can be avoided, it should not be used. The folJ ow- 
ing examples serve to show that there are many 
positions in which it is very easy to avoid syncopa- 
tion in the last bar but one. 



mi 



EE^ 



'-^fMfA 



iil^p^jFli^iii^^ 



Subject. 



S3 



— *^ H— i->- 



=i^^^:;^-g @-^^^^-^=l=^= gf 



S^igl^^i 



Subject. 



Subject, 



'^—=^&r — \ ^Tf z p -^>— []^ 



I^S 



^^lilii=ll^^l^i^=B§ 



Other methods, not indicated here, are left to the 
pupil's own discoveiy. 

Model of a lesson in tlie present species. 
Ex. 93. 



P 



Subject. 



m 



;iS^^i 



w^^^^^^^^^ 



S^i^^^i=^3^ 
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)<5> y^ 






m^^^^^^^^. 



^^ 



^ 



Subject. 






H 



^mM^S£m 



^e^^i 



i^i 
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^^^^^^m^mm 



^^^^^m^^^s^ 



Subject, 



^lMI[=if^i=^^=i: 
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j| =i^p ^i^ 
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Eg^ 
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Theee-paet Cofnteepoint. 
Third species — -four crotchets against a semihreve. 
All that has been enjoined in the third species of 
two-part counterpoint with respect to four crotchets 
should here be recalled. In the present species 
they are affected by the same precepts. 

Exile XLYIII. 
It should be endeavoured, as much as possible, to 
cause the complete common chord to be heard at the 
beginning of the accented part of the bar. If no 
means can be found for this, it is indispensable to 
let it be heard at the commencement of the unac- 
cented portion. 

' Ex. 94. 



i 



w^ 



^ 



m 



We. 



Although this rule is, in some sort, of absolute 
necessity, yet there are cases where it may admit of 
exceptions ; since it occasionally happens that the 
complete chord can neither be introduced at the 
commencement of the accented nor the unaccented 
part of the bar — when, moreover, the unaccented 
portion may begin with a passing discord. How- 
ever this may be, pains must be taken to obser\ e 
the rule, if possible, in all its rigour. 

Ex. 95. 



p^eiiE 



■^ti 



EE 
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A TREATISE ON 



EuLE XLIX. 
In tLe preceding species one single part intro- 
diiced the two minims, while the two other parts 
had only semibreves. In the present species the 
same rule must be observed with regard to the 
four crotchets. 

EuLE L. 

Syncopation, which was allowed at the last bar 
but one in the preceding species, is inadmissible 
in the present, because it cannot take place, on 
account of the four crotchets. Here are several 
examples of divers ways of concluding : — 



Ex. 96. 



-i*.zz:zn=^=r 



m 



Subject. 



?E 



:li 



Subject. 



m 



m= 



l-^^iiH 



m^E^ 



SE 



m 






^+t«_ 



Subject. 



l^iiEzB:^===]^i 



Ml 



l^l^fiiM^ 



Subject. 



^iiflli^^^]^1l^^l 



Subject, 



S^fil^^^iSir^^ilii 



Subject. 



@i=g=^ ^ ll Migg :£i-^H@=^ 



Examples of a lesson in the present species. 






Subject. 



iD!m=r=^z:= 



m 



'I^^^^M^MM^^^^ 



m^m^ 



'4 -^— y^- 



m^^^m 



Subject. 



^^^^^^^^^^m 



1^^ 



l^fE^EE 



iLiigllPJi_f|i:|SiiiS=i 



■N 



■i=E^^m^^=^im 



i^m': 



;e^==ze' 



ct —zz t zzzrj! — 



3z 



Subject. 



^fe:*z°f 



'^m^m 



k^^^M^^^^lm^k^^^ 



Ei=if^?EJ 



^ 






??iii^[§MilSt[|ilglsllB 



When the pnpil has gone through these exercises, 
placing the crotchets in each part in turn, he may 
intermix the preceding species — viz., the two 
minims, with the present, after the manner indi- 
cated in the foUowiog examples. In this case, 
the part occupied by the minims commences after 
that taken up by the crotchets. (See the subjoined 
exanjples) : — 

'Ex. 97. 
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M^^^^m. 



z^ 
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In this mixture of the two species, it is well- 
nigh impossible but that one of the two parts be 
almost continually disjunct. Dispense, therefore, 
with the rigour of the rule, which enjoins the em- 
ployment of conjunct movement in preference to 
disjunct. 

Three-paet Cotjnterpoint. 
Fourth species — on syncopation. 
In the species about to be discussed, what has 
been said with reference to the analogous one in 
two-part counterpoint must be borne in mind, 
since the same laws serve here as a guide. It re- 
mains but to indicate the manner in which a third 
part should be introduced during syncopation. 

KULE LI. 

It has been already said, — and it is necessary to 
repeat here — that in the system of strict counter- 
point among the ancients the syncopation, or discord, 
is but a suspension of the concord. On this prin- 
ciple, it follows, that the syncopation does not 
aftect the nature of the chord in which it is placed, 
but that it merely suspends a consonant member of 
that chord. Consequently, the discord must descend 
gradually on the concord it has suspended, after 
having been prepared by another concord, forming 
part of the preceding chord. The other parts, 
therefore, should be, at the moment of the syncopa- 
tion, in concord with the resolution of the discord. 

Example without syncopation. 

ZTJLZ 



m 



1^ 



i^ 



i^ 



1 



-^^m^m^mi 



1 



^_ 



Example with syncopation. 



m 






^^ 






'^ 



1^^ 



It is seen, by this latter example, that the two 
other parts are the same whether the syncopation 
be employed or not, and that while being struck 
with the discord they naturally form a concord with 
its resolution. 

Observation. — What has heen said in the preceding rule 
with reference to the syncopatioD placed in one of the two 
U[vper parts equally affects the syncopation placed in the 
lower part. Nevertheless, if certain piec^^utionsbe not taken, 
ciuch faults may arise as are ahout to be ^ laced before the 
pupil, from the commission of which he must escape with 
ekill and discernment. 

Suppose, for instance, a succession of syncopations such 
as this : — 



First form. 



m^.^^Emi 



H^^i 



^^m^^^m^m^^^i 



c . f^ — r —f^ 



i^mi^i 



2:?i:rc— p_o^^-o- 



r?^ 



% 



Leaving out the syncopations, this second form is fhe result. 



*= 



eEi 



'=^i==~ 



1 



According to the theory that discords are biit suspensions 
of concords, the result offered by the second form is faulty 
in consequence of its presenting a succe>'-sion of fifths, vshich 
is forbidden. Although this re.-ult is defective, the first form 
is not so according to the authority of the Classics, who did 
not scruple to employ syncopations in this manner, affirming 
that the discord in this case saves the fifths which result. 
It is true that they never employed so prolonged a succession 
of discords of the kind ; but in any case their opinion appears 
to me erroneous, notwithstanding that custom has sanctioned 
it; for, on the principle that the discord is a mere suspension 
of the concord, it should not att'ect tne nature of a choid, it 
can only suspend the effect : but snce the Classics have pro- 
nounced judgment, we must of course submit. Not bfing 
able, therefore, to denounce a sanctioned error, the least that 
can be done is to endeavour to use it rarely, in difficult 
dilemmas', and only to take advantage of this disposal of a 
syncopation during two bars at most. The following example 
is in the same class wiih the preceding one ; subject to the 
same objections, and to the same needfol precautions. 



E^Bz 



iililiE^iii 



The same classical authorities who have given their 
approval to the forms of syncopation above cited, condemu 
a succtiSfcion of discords in the progression stated below. 



=B 






1^^ 



B 



The more perfect concords are (say the Classics) the 
less harmonious are they, and discords prepared by con- 
cords, such as the octave or the unison, cannot save the 
objectionable point which is the result. This objectionable 
point is striking ; since, by leaving out the syncopations of 
example 101, there will be a succession of octaves between 
the extreme parts. 



i^-e^ll 



#" 



w 






-^^ Li_ 



e^ 



The effect of all this is that discords, according to 
the Classics, and notwithstanding the severity of this kind 
of composition, may save consecutive fifths, but th«y 
never can save consecutive octaves. 
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A TREATISE ON 



EULE LII. 

Id this species all the discords may be employed — 
viz., the discord of the second; of the Jourth ; of 
the sp.venth ; and of the ninth. 

The discord of the second should be accompanied 
by the perfect Jourthy and can occur only in the 
lowest part. 



i 



^^^ 



'^l^^ 






^ ^g=^ Eg^ 



FH 






There are cases where the discord of the second 
may be accompanied by the fifth, and this is more 
in conformity wnth the true principles of strict 
counterpoint, which prohibit, in some measure, the 
employment of the imperfect fifth — an interval 
not avoided in Example 103. 



Example of the Cnd accompanied 
by the 4th. 
Ex. 104. 



Example of the 2nd accompanied 
by the 5th. 



i 



w- 



mm 



—r~9~ :i^ I 



"2 .§ 



£ 



mm^m 



5E 






-t= 



The discord of the fourth should be accompanied 
by the fifth. This discord may occur in the 
middle part, or in the highest part. 

y Ex. 105. 



~ii CJZZ 



-\:^ 



=1= 



=p- 



4 



yz^^z—'c^-z 



^IEE~^l^^-- 



m 



zjof. : 



The discord of the seventh should be accompanied 
by the third, and resolved upon the sixth. It can 
only occur in one of the two upper parts. 

Ex. 106. ^ . 



=t.= 



Zi3!;: 

3 



m 



3 



7 



The discord of the ninth should be accompanied 
by the tldrd, and resolved upon the octave. It may 
be placed in the middle part, or in the higher part. 

Ex. 107. ^-^ 




i^=BS^=s=!=^;S 



Rule LIIL 

\Mien by the nature of the given subject, by the 
progression of the harmony, or by the disposal aud 
manner of singing the parts, it is impossible to 
syncopate, either vvith the discord, or without the 
discord, without reprehensible consequences, syn- 
copation may be dispensed mth altogether, or a 
half-rest in the middle of the piece, and even an 
entire rest at the commencement, may be adopted. 



m 



^ 



m 



azzAzz^^EE^ 



w^ 



^ li2^^=^^^^ = 



1 



1^1 



w^^m^ 



Subject. 



P 



m 



-tiziziz— 



=J=H- 



RULE LIV. 

It is recognised tliat discords must be prepared 
and resolved by concords. There are circum- 
stances, however, where a discord can be prepared 
and resolved by another discord. 

Ex. 109. #, 



ngn 



m 



dz 



idz 



■:z\- 



1 



m 



;^i 



i^ 



m 



Ezzzzipzzizj?: P rf : p =::z^zz izz ]■ 



These combinations can only take place when 
the lower part sustains the same sound during 
several bars in succession. Provided the first dis- 
cord * be prepared by a concord, and the last dis- 
cord ** be resolved by another concord, all that 
occurs between those extremes may be either con- 
cord or discord alternately, wdthout following the 
prescribed rules, upon condition, however, that the 
unsyncopated part determines the harmony. This 
sustained sound in the lower part is called a pcdaL 

Ex. no. Another example. 
Subject. 




m 



^m^^^ 



By this method, w^ere it impossible to syncopate 
otherwise, the pedal might be employed during two 
or three bars, even in the middle of the given sub- 
ject, if the theme admit of it. 
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Ex. III. 



E?=gEi 



i-izlzzpniz 



Subject. 



s= 



1 



m= 



i^ 



Rule LV. 

Tlie last bar but one should have, if the subject 
admit of it, the discord of the seventh when the 
subject lies in the lower part ; the discord of the 
fourth when the subject lies in the middle part, or 
in the higher part, and the discord of the second 
when the syncopations are placed in the lower part. 



Ex. 112./ 

5^ 






7 6 



^mmm 



:qzqp — I — . 



[^i 



Subject. 



Subject. 



"N 



Subject. 



rf2it=ja=^: 



iS^^tZ-^ztz: 



Subject. 



4 3 



m 



^m^m 



liii 



~*^ — m~ 



4 3 



-=^'=EE'= 



Subject. 



i^i 



::4::i.p=J: 



1 — ^v 1 1 — j: 



, Here is a lesson which may serve as a model to the pupil when he essays the present species : — 



^^m^i^^^MW:^^^. 
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:o-c-p,^z^_ 



E^^E^gJEg^^E^P 
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.Subject.. 



i^H 



Ei^H 



m^^ 



=fE 



E[^[^ei 



^i 
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iiE^iE^t^^^p[p§.^^^=^^:^rp_^:gi;i 



_Subject._ 
r o — 



i^:^ 



.Subject 



i^ii=^z:^ti=&= 



l==^^:lll.^^=li^^^^=l^^l^l^^. 



^lE 



1 






i^li 



EEE- 



EsEE 



|i^^^^^^[rp|ifp£;^[ii-|z[E^E|^^fJ^gEfE«=p[pjE^[r^g: 



After the pupil has gone through this exercise he may combine the second and third species wath the present 
by placing the subject in each part in turn, and adopting either of the other two orders for the two other 
parts. 



Ex. 114. 






Subject. 



'M^^^^^ 



^^31 



E3EEE 



iii^^liiii^r^slii^^lii^l^^i^i 



pf^MWMm^WMm^Mi^^Mmm?=^-Em^m^^^^^i 



Subject. 



E^^^EEEJi^I^^EE^^^EE^^EE 



^i^^i^^^-^M^M^m^^ 
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Three -PART Counterpoint. 
Fifth species— florid counterpoint. 
It is STiperflaous to add fresli rules to the present 
species, since it is composed of all the others ; there- 
fore, what has been hitherto said must serve as the 
basis for treating florid counterpoint. I will merely 
give a model of this species, with the remark that 
after having gone through the exercise according to 
the manner shown in the following example, the 
pnj^il may combine the second species with the fifth 
and then introduce florid counterpoint into the parts 
wdiich do not form the given subject. 

Florid counterpoint in one part. 
y Ex. 11 5. ___^^~^_ / — ^ 

Subject. 



^^=^=.t^^l^M\ 



i 



i^^=t^^^l^^^^^ 



mmm^MmM^iM^mi 



?? 



m^^^^'^MM 



z^L-\=jct 
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^m\ 









Example of the 2nd species of combined florid counterpoint. 
2;)d order. 



L*i 



E^ 
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m 



Subject. 



1^ 



i 



Florid counterpoint. . — . 



IfeEfeiEle^J^^i 



:J=:^=F==F=l-f=| 



P=Si^^^i-^0 






Example of florid counterpoint in two parts. 



Subject. 

HJeI 

Florid counterpoint 



pii^^^^ii 



ifiMi&p-iL!iE^rsJ?L^^£^^ 



Florid counterpoint. 



^^m^w^'^^^ 




iip"#iF^i^iiil^^^&^^ 



-•i2* 



m^^mmw^^k^^^ 



Four -PART CouNTERroiNT. 

Yirst species — note against note, 

While the rules of three- part counterpoint are not 
so severe as those of two-part counterpoint, there is 
ample reason why those of the counterpoint now in 
question should be still less rigid. Eelative to this 
there wdll be found, even among the most classical 
composers (particularly in Pai.estrina), instances 
such as might seem, at first sight, actual faults, or, at 
least, too great licenses; but the various difificulc posi- 
tions in wdiich these passages occur, and the frequent 
use the masters have made of them, prove that they 
are adopted only under favour of an abatement of 
severity in the rules ; w^hich abatement, as has been 
observed, accrues in proportion to the increased 
number of parts. Thus examples which at first sight 
appear faulty, eventually become authoritative. 



EULE LVI. 

The chords of 3 and of :\ being composed of three 
members only, it is necessary to double one of these 
members in four-part counierpoint ; thus in the chord 
3 all its members may be doubled in turn, accord- 
ing to the position of the parts, but the octave and 
the third should be doubled more frequently than 
the unison or the fifth. If one or other of these 
chords be employed when incomplete — which is 
permitted and often necessary— it is then requisite 
to double two of them, or triple one of them, an 
expedient to which recourse should be had only in 
perplexing situations. 

Ohservation—ll\iQ employment of the unison in the present 
species should be avoided as much as possible, especially in 
the upper parts, where, however, it is sometimes tolerated. 
It is permitted in the two under parts, provided this per- 
mission be not abused, and that it be employed only after 
having exhausted every means of avoiding it. It is open to 
no reproach, with regard to all the parts, in the first or last 
bar. 

In the same w^ay, all the members of the chord 3 
may be doubled, but preference should be given to 
doubling the third rather than the others. Ex- 
perience, and the application of this rule, will instruct 
the pupil how to select with taste the member of 
each chord which it will be most advisable to double. 



Observation— li would be difficult to assign a positive 
reason for the preference to be given to one member of a 
chord ratlier than to another, in doubling it. It seems, 
however, tliat by doubling the thiid more frequently than 
the other concoids a more harmonious combination is 
attained, and that a considerate choice in these doubUngs 
imparts 'more or less elegance and natural grace to tlie 
melody of each part, besides leading to the avoidance of 
defective procedure between one part and another. 
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Examples of different aspects of the common cliord, and of the chord of the sixth complete ; or incomplete by doubUng one of their members. 
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Octave 
and unison. 
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the unison 
is permitted, 
in this case. 
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Idem. 
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These two chords will have more or fewer different 
aspects according to the pitch of the note in tlie un- 
dermost part. It is for this reason, and because of the 
particular movement in each part, that there is a dif- 
ficulty in employing the complete chord in each bar. 



EixE LYII. 

It should be so contrived that the parts are 

neither too distant from one another nor too near 

— especially as regards the under part ; above all, 

the employment of several successive thirds between 
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tlie tenor and the bass should be avoided as mnch 
as possible. Endeavour must be made to keep the 
parts at a medium and appropriate distance from 
each other. 

Observatmi.—V^^hen the parts are biouaht too nearly 
together towards the under part they pmd^uoe a dull and 
heavy effect ; when they are too much dispersed the tttect 
18 mdtfinite. 

Rule LVIII. 
With regard to allowing an upper part to pass 
Wow an under part, for the space of two or three 
bars at the utmost, what was done in two-part and 
three-part counterpoint may be done here. This 
method may effect the avoidance of many faults 
and induce an easy melody in the parts. 

Rule LIX. 

Two octaves and two fifths, in succession, by 
direct movement, are invariably prohibited in all 
the parts. But two fifths are tolerated by contrary 
movement in the three upper parts between each 
other, and in the two middle parts with the bass. 
They are sometimes tolerated between the two ex- 
treme parts, but the permission must not be abused ; 
it is when other means have been in vain attempted 
that they may be employed. 

Rule LX. 

It is permitted to pass to a perfect concord by 
direct movement in the two middle parts between 
each other, and in these same parts relatively to 
the soprano and to the bass. This permission does 
not extend to the two extreme parts unless it be 
absolutely needful thus to avoid the commission of 
a f^jreater fault. 



Rule LXI. 
The complete common chord should be employed 
at the first bar, but if this obligation prevent an 
easy flow of melody in all the parts when passing 
to the second bar, and even to the third, it would 
not be wrong to commence with the incomplete 
chord. This permission may even be extended to 
the employment of the same sound in all the parts, 
it^ being understood, however, that the movement 
of the parts, with respect to what follows, is thus 
better suited. 

Examples of this latter disposal. 
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i^ii 
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i^il 
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All that has just been said may serve to establish 
also the relation of the last bar with the one that 
precedes it, and with the one which comes before 
that; and the examples above-cited maybe so applied. 

Observation. — By the aid of the rules in this species, and 
with the assistance of the precepts set forth in two part 
and three-part cotuiterpoint, the pupil may, after having 
gone tlirougli tlie exercises in the tirst species, proceed 
to the second, and then to the third, without need of 
additional rules. By examining the following examples 
it will readily be perceived that all which lias been hitherto 
said respecting the diree first species is quite sufficient. 



^=^jr=pi=^- 



Example in four parts.— Note against note, 
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_S abject. _ 
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Subject transposed. 
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Example in four parts— two against one. 
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_^ ^ Subject transpose 
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Example in four parts— four crotchets against a semibreve. 
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Subject. 
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J-;s£^^e§^^^^^:e 
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..Subject transposed. 
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After having studied these three species, by placing the given subject in each of the parts in turn, 
the pupil may set himself the task of combining these three orders^ after the method indicated in the 
following example : — 
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EouB-PAET Counterpoint. 
Fourth species — on syncopation. 

Besides the established rules for syncopation in 
two-part and three-part counterpoint whicb should 
serve as a guide in the present order, there are 
other precepts and injunctions to be added to those 
which have been heretofore laid down with regard 
to syncopation. 

Ktjle LXIT. 

In the first place, the chord should always be 
complete in a bar, either wdien the syncopation 
forms a discord or a concord ; in the latter case, if 
the chord be not complete on the accented part of 
the bar it must Decessarilj be so on the unaccented 
portion. 



EULE LXIII. 

All the discords may be employed ; in what 
manner is here seen : — 

Employment of the discord of the fourth. 



l^^^i 



Inversion of thjgpart. 
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i^i 



i:^=^i^z 



EiiTplnyraoiit of the discord of the seventh. 



^== 



Inversion of the jpart. 
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Employment of the discord of the ninth. 
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Inversion of the part. 
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Employment of the discord of the second. 
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Observation. — It was said in rule LXII that the chord 
Bhould be complete when the syncopation forms a discord ; 
and upon examining the preceding examples it will 
appear, at first, that the chords are not complete at the 
moment of the occurrence of the discord ; nevertheless, 
they are so, if it be remembered that discords are merely 
suspensions of concords. According to that, the discord 
need only be left out, and the resolution substituted, in 
order to make it clear that the chord is complete upon 
the accented part of each bar. 

Extension of the rule. — It has just been seen in what manner 
discoids should be introduced into four parts with but one 
chord in a bar ; we will now show another manner of 
employing them, which necessarily produces two chords in 
a bar, and sometimes alters the resolution of the discord by 
causing it to descend upon another interval than that upon 
which it is usually resolved. 



if 



Employment of the fourth, 
Ex. 120. 2. 



Employment of 
the seventh. 
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Inversion of the parts. 
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Inversion of the parts. 
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Employment of the ninth. 
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Inversion of the parta 
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Inversion of the parts. 



Inversion of the parts. 
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Employment of the second. 



Inversion, 
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lacse Examples include two kinds of discords ; one bcin? 
ahs-ays suspensions, but the concord upon which tUe suNpen- 
sion IS resolved belongs to a chord wliich is not that upon 
wJiich tlie suspension occurs, as in tlie examplea marked I 
and 1.. The others are not suspensions, they are discords 
introduced into tlie cliord, and furnnng part of it as in 
examples A B C. Thus are obtained the composite chords 
cailed chord of the dominant seventh, of tlie seventh, of the 
second &.c. By these different examples it is seen that the 
discord ot the fourth may be resolved upon the fifth, or up..n 
the sixth; tliat the seventh may be resolved upon the sixth 
or upon the third and the fifth conjointly; that the discord 
of the ninth is resolved upon the octave or upon the third 
or upon the sixth ; and that, lastly, the discord of the 
second may be acconipanied by the fourth alone, either 
pertect or augmented, or by the fourth and sixth at the 
same time. 

It should be remembered what has been said in Rule LIV. 
respecting the manner of introducing discords upon a sus- 
tained sound in the under part, called a Pedal. We revert 
to It here as a reminder that they may be introduced 
nearly in the same way in four parts ; the fourth part 
making no difterence in what has been said. 



i^^^^^MmM^m 
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By leaving out the pedal in these two examples it will be 
Been that what takes place upon the pedal in the first 
example is, in fact, no other than a succession of discords of 
the seventh resolved upon the sixth ; and that what takes 
place in the other is a succession of second^. 

Other examples are given below of different ways of in- 
troducing discords upon a pedal. These examples are 
quoted from the works of Palestrina, and show that this 
classic has used the discord of the fourth without prepara- 
tion, in order that it may become its own preparation. 
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The use of the imperfect fifth is also permitted, in 
the following manner : — 

„Ex. 123.^^ j 
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Inversion of the parts.^" 
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Inversion of the parts. 



:3==^:£3 



_ It might be thought, at first sight, that all these combina. 
tions are inadmissible in the present, species, since, in imita- 
tion of the same species in two-part and three-part counter- 
point, minivus should not be employed here except in ttie 
part where the syncopations occur, while the other three 
parts should have but one semibreve in each bar ; but in 
this order of four-part counterpoint it is allowed, when the 
case requires it, to substitute occasionally two minims for 
the semibreve in the parts which do not form the given 
subject. ^ This method may be employed for dissonant 
syncopations, as well asfor consonant syncopations ; wherefore, 
by the help of this permission, it is possible to introduce dis- 
cords whenever they may occur, in the manner pointed out 
in the preceding examples, and so easily escape from some 
embarrassing passages. These means should however 
be employed with reserve, and without abuse of the permis- 
sion. The example of a given subject, accompanied by three 
other parts, will show the proper mode of operation as 
regards the present species. 



Ex. 124. 



Quoted from Fuchs. 
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In the foregoing example the two minims substituted for a s«"V^'^'^' *'^"°' P'°K'^""7in''»1^VrnlrtsL^eThaTwhich 
observed in order tobecoQie practised in „vercoming the difficulties of havmgonly semibrevos in all the paitssave that whicn 

contains the syncopati.jns. See the following example ; — 



Subject transposed^ 



Ex. 125. 




These examples present some unisons between the two 
middle parts upon the unaccented parts of the bar, but such 
unisons are, in some sort, tolerated inthi.^ species, on account 
of the restraint which arises from the obligation to have all 
the syncopations in the same part. At the same time, I 
would recommend much discretion in the use of these 



unisons, which should only be introduced after all means of 
avoiding them have been fruitlessly tried. 

After having gone through all the exercises sufficiently, 
in the way denoted in this species, the species of two minima 
anl of two crotchets may be combined with syncopation: 
giving one of these species to each part in turn. 



Example from Fuchs. 
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Subject. 
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The crotchet 
begin with a 

and the minim part with a bar-and-a-half rest, in order 
to give more elegance to the introduction of each : — 
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FOUE-PART COUXTEBPOIJSTT. 

Fifth species — florid coimterpoint. 
Tbe rules established by the five orders of two- 
part, three -part, and four -part counterpoint 
suffice for the practice of florid counterpoint, with- 
out need of adding new ones. Here is an example 
of the present species : — 
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Ex. 125. 
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Example quoted from Fuchs. 







Wlien the pupil is euffioiently practised in these exercises, florid counterpoint should be introduced into 
two parts at a time, and, finally, into all the parts, with the exception, of course, of the one containing the 
given subject. 




Ex. 131. 



Example with florid counterpoint in all the parts. 
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Subject. 



CoTTNTEBPOrNT US" FIYE, SIX, SEYEN, AND EIGHT EEAL 
PAETS. 

By the term 7'eal parts is understood parts pro- 
ceeding together, each with a melody of its own. 

It has already been observed that in proportion 
as the number of parts increases the rigidity of the 
rules lessens. It is therefore necessary to say here 
that in the species about to be treated of unisons 
are' tolerated, as well as two fifths, by contrary 
movement, even between the extreme parts. Much 
reserve should however be shown in the employ- 
ment of these licenses. Two-fifths, by direct 
movement, are likewise tolerated, when the one is 
perfect and the other imperfect, as in the leaps of 
a major sixth. 

In counterpoint of seven or eight parts, the two 
lower parts may proceed from the unison to the 
octave, and from the octave to the unison. 

In seven parts. In eight parts. 

Ex. 132. _ -(O. _<,. 




It is well to mention here that, in florid counter- 
point in from five parts to eight, when two, three> 
or four parts only are made to proceed at once, the 
same strict precepts hold good which were laid 
down in two-part, three-part, and four-part counter- 
point; it is only when five, six, seven, or eight 
parts actually proceed together that any abatement 
of severity in the rules comes into operation. 

There are two methods of composing in eight 
parts, the first is by placing the two trebles im- 
mediately after one another, and the contraltos^ 
the tenors, and the basses in the same order. The 
second is by dividing the eight parts into two 
choirs, each composed of four parts — viz., a treble, 
a contralto, a te7ior, and a bass. These two sepa- 
rate choirs should be used in such a way as that 
one of the two may proceed alone, and as that the 
two may alternately interrogate and respond. The 
choir which is silent while the other proceeds 
should resume before the other comes to a close, and 
both should conclude together. The two basses 
may enjoy the privilege indicated in the above 
example, and proceed from the unison to the octave. 

The ancient authors, when they composed for two 
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choirs, took care to make the harmony complete in 
each choir ; as much, at least, as the nature of the 
subjects they treated and the disposal of the parts 
would allow. They imposed this obligation upon 
themselves on account of the distance which fre- 
quently separated the choirs, and in order that the 
auditors who chanced to be situated nearer to 
one choir than the other might receive a more 
agreeable impression from hearing the harmony 
complete. At the same time, this condition is not 
strictly indispensable. 

The old masters have written compositions for 
as many as six choirs at once.* Much skill and 
attention are requisite in overcoming all the diffi- 
culties resulting from so great a combination ; but 
everything may be accomplished by dihgent labour 
joined to a flexible organisation. 

When four-part counterpoint has been suffi- 
ciently studied, the pupil should advance steadily 
through counterpoint in five, six, seven, and eight 
parts, commencing by note against note, on a 
given subject, and then by writing, on this same 



subject, florid counterpoint in all the parts, without 
going through all the detail of minims, crotchets^ 
and syncopations. The habit should be acquired, 
in writing for five voices, of using now t\^o trebles^ 
now two contraltos : then two te7iors, or two basses : 
for six voices, now two trebles, or two contraltos^ 
then two trebles, two tenors, or two basses, &c., &c. ; 
for seven voices, the same alternation, until com- 
position in eight parts is attained, where each voice 
is alternately doubled. 

Here follow examples of given subjects for com- 
position in five, six , seven, and eight parts ; first in 
note against note, and then in florid counterpoint. 
The subject may be placed in whichever part is pre- 
ferred ; nevertheless, in the assemblage of so many 
parts, the subject might become indistinct were it 
placed in one of the middle parts : the eflect will 
therefore be better if the subject be placed in one 
of the extreme parts. But the pupil will do well, 
for the sake of practice, to place it also in one of 
the middle parts, in order that he may acquire the 
power of vanquishing all sorts of diffi.culties. 



Example for five voices — note against note. 




Subject. 



Example in five parts — florid counterpoint. 
[In placing this same subject in the uppermost part, I have transposed it, that it may not be too high.] 




Example in six parts — note against note. 




They have often exceeded this number ; an example is to be met with in Mai-purg, of a canon for 24 choirs— that is to^S^y, for 96 voicfs« 
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Subject transposed. 
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Example in six parts — florid counterpoint 
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Example in seven parts — note against note. 
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Example in seven parts. — Florid counterpoint, 
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Example in eiglit parts, — Note against note. 




Subject, 



Example in eight parts.— Florid counterpoint. 




Observation. — The last bar but one of this example pre- 
sents a method of emploj'ing the suspension to which the 
particular attention of the pup 1 should be drawn. The two 
parts marked with a cross -\- form at one« the suspen- 
sion and the suspended concord. The second soprano 
sounds the fourth to the bass, which fourth is prepared 
^nd resolved according to rule ; while the second tenor 
sounds the third. Tlie only method of judiciously em- 
ploying these two intervals, one of which seems to ex- 
clude the other, is shown in tlio example — viz., the part 
which forma the discord must pursue ita regular course, 



w^hile the other should contain the concord in a series of 
ascending notes by conjunct movement, without stopping 
on the concord. Tliis rule equally applies to the sixth 
struck with the seventh, the octave with the ninth, &c. 
It should be observed that these two parts ought always 
to be placed in two different octaves; that is to say, the 
concord should never have the suspension in the second, 
but in the ninth, or in the seventh. It is needless to add, 
that the employment of this method is only tolerated in 
composition for a large number of voices — as many as seven 
or eight parts. 



Of the 6th struck with the 7th. 



Example 137. 
Of the 8ve with the 9th. 



Of the second. 
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Ex. 138. 



Example for tiro cnoirs, in florid counterpoint, without a given subject. 
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%^^m^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^-^^l^3m= ^. 



All the examples here given show the manner in 
which counterpoint should be treated according to 
me number of parts employed. It will be seen, in 
tlie examples of note against note, that unisons 
are not to be avoided in certain cases, any more 
than direct movement between the extreme parts, 
when passing to a perfect concord. This likewise 
holds good in the examples of florid counterpoint ; 
but, as in this order there are more means at^ com- 
mand for the proper disposal of the parts than in the 
other, it should be so contrived that, when the 
unisons are unavoidable, they appear only in the 
unaccented part of the bar. The classical ancient 
masters always paid attention to this, especially when 
composing for more than four parts. 

On Imitation. 
Imitation is a musical device : it takes place when 
one part, called antecedent, proposes a subject, or 
melody (or theme) ; and when another part, called 



C07i.seqtient, repeats the same melody, after some rests, 
and in any interval, continuing thus to the end. 

Ex. 139. 



Imitation 
in the 
unison. 



$^^^-^^^M=^i^M 



Consequent. 



In an imitation, the consequent is not always 
obliged to respond to the antecedent through the 
whole extent of the subject it proposes ; it may imitate 
only a portion, and the consequent^ proposing thus a 
new melody, becomes, in its turn, the antecedent, 

Ex. 140. Consequent. 






Antecedent. 



^^^^m 



Antecedent. 



Consequent. 
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^ 



m^^^^^^M^^^: 



Consequent. 



Imitation may be effected in vaiious ways. It is 
called regular or restricted when it responds exactly 
to the nature of tht intervals proposed by the ante- 
cedent; that is to say, when there is exact coitc- 
spondence maintained between the tones and the 
semitones. In this kiod of imitation, response is 
made to a minor second L>y a minor second, and to 
a major third by a major t^i^a, and so on. 

This imitation is naturally obtained when the 
consequent imitates the antecedent in the unison, or 
in the octave. The fourth and the fifth somewhat 
approach to an exact correspondence of the intervals, 
but occasional accidentals are requisite to render it 
perfect, and it is almost impossible to effect this 
identity upon the other degrees of the scale. 

Imitation is called free or irregular when this 
correspondence is not maintained, and leave is taken 
to respond arbitrarily to the intervals of the antece- 
dent, according to the key in which the consequent 
happens to be. In this kind of imitation response 
may be made to a major second by a minor second, 
and to a minor third by a major third, &c. Imitation 
by similar movement— as the name indicates — is that 
which follows the ascending or descending motion of 
the antecedent. The examples above cited are by 
similar movement. 

Imitation is hy contrary momment when the con- 



sequent responds by ascending motion to the descend- 
ing motion of the Antecedent, and vice versa. This 
imitation, as well as the preceding, may be regidar 
or irregular. 

Imitation hy retrograde movement is that which 
imitates a period or a member of a period by taking 
it backwards ; that is to say, the consequent begins 
with the last note of the period of the antecedent to 
be imitated, and returns to the first note. 

Retrograde imitation may likewise be regular or 
irregular, and may equally be treated by similar 
movement or by contrary movement. 

There are several other sorts of imitation, of which 
we shall have occasion to speak hereafter. 

Each of the above-mentioned kinds shall be dis- 
cussed now, beginning with imitation in two parts. 

Imitation in Two Parts. 
First section — imitation hy similar movement. 

Imitation, of whatever nature, can only be effected 
in as many ways as there are intervals in the scale, 
viz. : on the unison, second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and octave, above or below the tonic. 

Example 139 shows the manner of treating imi- 
tation in the unison, and now will be given, con- 
secutively, examples of imitations in all the other 
degrees of the scale. At the end of each examiile 
will be seen the word Coda (the Italian term for 
*' tail "), which signifies conclusion. The coda com- 
mences only when the imitation is quitted previous 
to finishing — without which it might go on for ever. 



Ex. 141. Imitation in the second above. 



^E 



-m^^^m^ 






^^^^^^E-m^^. 



Coda, or conclusion. 



T^E^ 



^Pr^^^ 



m 



Imitation in the second below. 



m 



^^: 



'^^ 



^^^^^^^ 



E^ 



fei 



m- 



m 



-=3: 



l^^^^^^^^^ 



^ M, Imitation in the third above. 



^^^^^i^^ii^^^pi^^^^^ 



^^e:^ 




Imitation in the fourth above. 




^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



l^^^i:^^!f^3^ipi-^ 
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^ Imitation in the fourth rjeiow. 



^ 



A TREATISE ON 



E3E: 



pl^^i 



^=^===z 



==d=: 






^: 



33i§^ 



Imita tion in the fifth ahove. 



i«t- 



1 



^^^g^^^^^l^ 



^^^ 



^^^^ i 




^^s^ni^ 



^^i 



Coda. 



sii°i^^^^iii^^^ 



* 



Imitation in the sixth above. 



S 



£^! 









i^ip^&^^^l 



Imitation in tht sixth below. 



fMz^ 



^-:E^^:Sgi^^^ ^^^g:g^^ «gEp|^ g^^=^^; ^g 



Imitation in the seventh above. 

■e^z^= 



^;5^=|=i 



=ziz 



}^EH^Eg^iE^«= 



Pf^=g^^=^^^ 






1 



^!E ^g:^Er^^^^!^^^^g=g igE 






Imitation iii the seventh below. 



:l^ZE^;3EE °-g— ^^^3gEP^ENfEg^-^f^g^g=PE^^^Z^gEE g^^ 



^^^ 



z^ iziaJ 



g=g=^^g pgggp ^ 



Eg^g^ ^g^Eg^ p^ gEE J 



Imitation in the octave. 



i^?^^[iE=i=^^^=^ig 



z=:r:z 



-\.—-X. 



'z =g= z »z^^:j=ziz^^ 



^ = ^ , pg=Z|g^ipz _ gzzz:zy7=^p^z=r| ^ = ==-- 



E^^i^^^^ 



ie^i^^^ 



Eg§ 



i 



^^=2^ 



—-=1= 



=--=--=^5^ 



i 



ZE^Z 



5=^3^^- 



iZJE 



i^jg^^ir^^^ E^E ^r^^ag 



The student should work some time at all these 
dififerent imitation, but it may be stated that 
he is not rigorously compelled to treat the intonations 
always at the precise distance of a second, a third, &c. 
He may, without fear of altering the nature of the 
intervals, transpose to a higher or a lower pitch : 
that ia to say, — treat the imitation of the second as 



a ninth ; that of the third, as a tenth ; that of the 
fourth, as an eleventh ; that of the fifth, as a twelfth ; 
that of the sixth, as a thirteenth ; that of the seventh, 
as a fourteenth ; and lastly, that of the octave, as 
a fifteenth, or double octave. The unison, alone^ 
cannot be displaced. 
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Imitation in Two Parts. 
Second section — imitation hy contrary movement, 
Onfree or irregular imitation hy contrary movement. 
In order to have a fixed starting point in this 
kind of imitation, composers in the classical style 
of writing availed themselves of the following 
method : they placed opposite to a scale composed 
of an octave (for instance, the scale of C), com- 
mencing with the tonic, the same series of sounds 
in a contrary direction ; thus : — 



Ex. 142. Semitone. 
Q. . 


, — 


^=m- ^^ — ^-r - 


^ rJL ^ ^ 


Semitone. 


G A B C 


:^_^'_- — ^__^- 


-^^ ^ c. ^r- 



C B A G F E 

By this method free imitation by contrary move- 
ment is obtained, as shown in the following ex- 
ample : — 

Major mode. Ex. 143. 




This method may serve for the major mode, and 
also for the relative minor mode. 



Relative minor mode. 



l^lir^lig^^i^^ 







For irregular imitation by contrary movement 
the following scale opposed to itself may be used. 
This method can be applied to the major mode, and 
to the minor mode : — 



Example of this scale. 



m 



_<^ — o_^ 



i 



m 



-fe» f» ^ 



This scale gives the imitation denoted in the 
following example : — 



i^ 



m^^^ 



^^p 



m 



w^m 



=^ 



^=^^1^3^ 



zd-^- 



1*=*! 



m 



These examples show that, in the system of the 
first scale, when the antecedent commences with a 
0, the consequent must respond to the C by one in 
the octave ; if the antecedent commences with a B, 
a G, or an A, the consequent must respond by a 
D, an E, or an F, &c. In the system of the second 
scale, when the antecedent commences with a C, a 
G, or an E, the consequent must respond by a G, 
a 0, or an E, &c. Once let the first note of the 
response be found and all the other notes naturally 
follow. 

On liEGULAE OE EESTETCTED IMITATION BT 
CONTEAET MOVEMENT. 

For this kind of imitation it is necessary to adopt 
a method like the one employed with respect to 
irregular imitation, but the scales which must here 
be placed opposite to each other are different. 
They must be two scales in which the semitones 
occur upon the same degrees ; so that, in the imita- 
tion of the tones and the semitones, they shall cor- 
respond exactly. 



-T' 






in 



9 



EDCBAGFE 

In order to find the same correspondence of 
tones and semitones in the minor mode, the scale 
must be disposed in this w^ay : — 



B 



D 



^m 



$ 



D 



Example of Regular Imitation by Contrary Movement. 
Major Mode. 



i^^i^ 



w 



^^ 



^^^E 



lig^fegFJ^g^^l 



^^m 



^ Minor Mode. 



^ 






w^- 



il.^^^^ii3^^fel3=^ 



mm^^^w^^m. 



1 
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It is needles8 to observe that each time a change 
of key takes place these given scales must always be 
referred to the key in which the imitation is made, 
both for major modes and minor modes. 

All that has jnst been said applies equally to re- 
trograde imitation by contrary movement, which 
also may be either regular or irregular. 

Retrograde contrary imitation, which consists, as 
has been said, in commencing with the last note and 
retrograding towards the first, pursuing a contrary 
movement, may be effected in two ways, ^az. : bar 
by bar, or period by period. Here are examples of 
these two kinds of imitation, which will explain their 
mechanism better than words : — 



Examples of the first manner, bar bj' bar. 
+ 



Hs^me^Sii"^^^ 




i 



Imitation of 
the first bar of 
the consequent 
by retrograde 
contrary move- 
ment. 



Ibid of the 
second bar. 



Coda, 



^. 



m^^- 



i^ 



rz^=—~=z 



^^m 



1 



Irrepular. 



^l^l^S 



.=^^^ ^^^ = 



'~^- 



E^E 



:** 



m 



^^^^^^^^^m^mi 



Example of the second manner, period by period. 
Regular. -f 



l^^i^^iP^^^^gEp 



Imitation 



I 







^Tb^ 



m^^^m 



m 



of the whole period. 



^^^m^^^^^M 



1^ 



Irregular. 







^^ii"^ii 



^^^^^^E^^l^SE^ 



Examples have just been given of several methods 
of treating retrograde imitation by contrary move- 



ment. As to that by similar movements, the mer© 
remark will suffice that it can take place upon all 
the intervals, as is the case with the imitations of 
which the first section consists. Examples in this 
branch of the study may be dispensed with; as 
pupils will take the pains to practise themselves in 
it by searching for methods of accomplishing their 
object without the aid of models. Besides, these 
retrograde imitations by similar movement are not 
so difficult of treatment as those which have been 
shown in the above examples. 

Such are the rules of the four principal ways of 
treating imitatio-n, viz. : Istly, by similar movement ; 
2ndly, by contrary movement ; 3rdly, by retrograde 
similar movement; and 4:thly, by retrograde contrary 
movement. 

On several other sorts of Imtation^ 
The other sorts of imitation which remain to be 
mentioned are imitation by aiigmentation, and by 
diminution; \Adth reversed accents; interrupted; 
convertible ; periodic ; canonic, tfec. 

All these imitations may be effected in turn with 
the four movements indicated, and may be treated 
regularly, or irregularly; provided this can be done- 
without falling into errors that would fetter the 
melody or the harmony. 

Observation. — The imitations heretofore cited, as well a» 
their denominations, are taken from the Treatise on Fugu^ 
flnd Counterpaint by Marpurg, which can be consulted for 
instruction and knowledge of such imitations as are omitted 
here. Marpurg's work, % with regard to Imitations, Fugues, 
&c., &c., as well as all devices of composition, is one of 
the most complete of the kind known. Hence the frequent 
reference to it. 

Imitation by augmentation takes place when the 
antecedent proposes a theme, and the consequent 
responds note for note, augmenting the value of 
each note. 



fe^^i^^l 



S^tEgE 



':^i?^ 



^ 



# 



^^ 



^ 



^•=^s^i 



Coda. 



i 



5feg; 



Imitation by diminution takes place when the 
consequent diminishes the value of the notes which 
constitute the imitation. 



i^gliig 



^^m^^m^f^^m^: 



t Highly as Chernbini speaks of this work, his own, and other 
modern works, may be considered to have superseded it.— 
Translator. 
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m 



;feli^£^ji^i 



IS 



Imitation with reversed accents is effected when 
the parts follow each other upon opposite portions of 
the bar ; that is to say, when one part commences 
upon the accented portion of the bar, and the other 
responds by commencing upon the unaccented portion. 
This device is frequently worked out by the employ- 
ment of syncopation. 

y Accented. Ex 147 ^-^. 



^^m 



Unaccented. 



m^^^M^i^^m 






^-fe?-^ 



i^g^l^iffei^jei 






M^^^^m^ 



m^m 



i^^l^^=^[ii3i^i^ 



Literrupted imitation is effected by suspendino-, 
through the medium of rests in the consequent, the 
continued progression of the notes proposed by the 
antecedent. 



i^^^^SSillS3giii 



E^^l^^^^^^^^ 



^^i^[gi3s^g^^^= 



i^fl^^lai^^li 



Coda. 



•z^^^pifz-s*— F 



Convertible imitation is the name given to a 
period written in such a way that the parts may be 
inverted without any change ; that is to say, the 
upper part may become the lower part, or the' lower 
part become the upper. In order to^'do this, care 
must be taken never to employ the interval of a fifth ; 
because, in its inversion, it produces a fourth. This 
kind of imitation is, properly speaking, a double 
coiuiterjjoint , as will be seen hereafter. 



Ex. 149. 



-nz 



^-=^ 



-&^a- 



-^- 



^ 



i^^^ig-lp^^lg^^Ei 



^b=r-- 



i^ipllii^iigiiii^l 



I Inversion. 



m 



3 



p^ii3=i^^"^rJ^ 



^ 






-^^= 



wm^^^m 



'^l^^S^^fi^ 



Inversion. 



^'^^^^^m^^^W^ 



^i^Mi^^^^^^mi 



i^Ht^^l^i^l 



Periodic imitation takes place when a portion only 
of the melody or theme proposed by the antecedent 
is imitated. Here are two examples : — 






^^^^^mfw^ 



ll^^-i^M^ 



%^^^^^ 



:?z^^=35 



Ei=f 






:iEM?j|i^lf|g^3^^l 



1^' 

Canonic imitation is that in wliicli the conseqxient 
responds to the antecedent note for note from bes^in- 
nmg to end. This imitation, which, by its very 
denomination, becomes what is called canon, may be 
treated in two ways, viz. : finite, when it is finished 
by a coda, or conclusion ; infinite, or circular, when 
It IS so carried out as to return from the end of the 
imitation to the beginning without ceasing. 
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Ex. 150. 



Finite canonic imitation. 



"^ 



^m^^^iif^^. 



fc-^z 



^^^ 



:~^~ti: 



^m 



mM^ 



^^^^mm^^^^M 






•<* 



r^i^i^^litiimili-a 



Infinite canonic imitation. 



^ 



^m^^^ 



rrdzt 






^^- 



P3^! 



££^gE ^^=^ 



I The student should endeavour as mucli as possibI(? 
to acquire practice in all these imitations, by all tha 
movements, and in all the intervals. What has been 
demonstrated in the first and second section with 
respect to imitations must suffice ; and, now, imita- 
tions in three and in four parts will be discussed. 

TJiird section — imitations in three and in four 
voices. 

All the kinds of imitation mentioned in the two 
preceding sections may be treated in three, four, 
and even a larger number of parts. Azzopardi, a 
Maltese composer, made use of two given subjects, 
upon which it is good practice to write all sorts of 
imitations, either in an interval above, or in an 
interval below. This method may first be pursued; 
it can be no other than extremely advantageous in 
the study of imitations, and will help the pupil in. 
his labour. 



m^^^^^m^^^ 



m^^m^m^^^^ 



Eggl^ggi^gE^^gE^Jg^JBgsgi 



^i^i^^niir^i 



==3- 



These are the two subjects from Azzopardi. 
1st subject. Ex. 152. 

3^ 



:}i3r== 



=W: 



=Mz;p--iM l- l^ i- 



EEE 



'zB 



i 




^^=mnw m^^ m^^^-^ m 



:@ ^gE^ 



3jt!t: 



rqsp 



1 



In three parts, 



Examples of imitations, from Azzopardi, in three, and in four parts, on these subjects, 
viz. imitations in two parts, on this given subject. 



Imitation in the unison 






iSat 



lE^tr|= 



In four parts. 



Third part (ad llbituml 



E^E^=^^ 



m 



Imitation In the second above. 



^lsii^i=^^^^ 



IM^l^^^^iS^^-^ 



r^i- - 



-iol- 



:=|iat= 



i^mi 



^^^i^^ 




E|f^^g§|=^3lE 



;:=^E:=?^^e^ 



=3^E^^^^^^^ 






'-N 
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In the latter example there is one part which 
merely appertains to the whole, and has no con- 
nection with imitation ; wherefore it has been 
called ad libitum. Such a part becomes requisite 
when four parts are used, and when no more is 
written upon the subject than a single imitation 
between the two other parts. If three parts in 
imitation upon the subject be written, there are 
then two consequents, both of which imitate the 

y Antecedent or Theme. 



theme proposed by the antecedent, in the same 
interval, or in a different one. After having prac- 
tised treating imitation upon a given subject in 
two parts only, with or without the fourth part, 
ad libitum, from imitation in the unison up to 
imitation in the octave inclusive, the exercise 
above stated must be undertaken, viz.: to intro- 
duce the two consequents and achieve a double 
imitation. 



*^i£?: 



'-^: 






2nd Consequent, or 
imitation in the 5th below. 



^J 



zpzi 



i 



i^^^i 



ii^ 



5 St Consequent, or 
imitation in the 7th below. 



MW^^^m^&^'- 



?g 



=t= 



pi^i^i^^^p^^p 



-Cl—^- 



i^^i 



Subject. 



Before proceeding it should be remarked that 
this subject may be written, if needful, and if 
judged fit, in semibreves, thus : — 



m 



1^1 



instead of being written in breves. 

When once the pupil has sufficiently worked on 
imitations between two and three parts upon the 
two subjects, he should practise treating imitation 



in three, and then in four parts, upon a given subject 
of his o\sTn. It will be necessary for him to consult 
Makpurg*s work on this point, in order to see all 
the combinations of the intervals by means of 
which imitations may be made. It is for the sake 
of having a great number of examples under the 
eye that the pupil is advised to consult Marpuhg's 
work. Here are two examples of imitations, one 
in three parts, and the other in four, which will 
suffice as a sketch of this kind of exercise : — 



Canonic imitation in the unison. 




^l^iS^^^ 



Example in three parts. 
Canonic imitation. 



tE^-i^- 



YJ-&- 



'^^^^^ 



i^Hi^^^E^i: 



-^^^^mm 




Canonic imitation in the octave belo\v. 



Example in four parts, — Regular canonic imitation. 



G. Albrechtsbergeb. 



^^^^^^^^. 



^■^[^M^pz ^^ii^Egi^^^i 



^ 



Imitation in the fifth below. 



^E^^E Eg^g^gPpErg 



1=^ 



-mziz 



E^E 



^l^ilil^ 






Imitation in the octave below. 



l^iiEE 



=^^^^?; 



Imitation in the twelfth below. 






i^E^ii^^g^^^ip^it^iii^^^ 



w 



m 



gP^^gg^^ ^-g^ ^ ^^^g p-ggp ^^gJi ^EEgE gF^^^ gggg 



:&□ 



i^P 



1 



i^MgM^i 



=lLlill^i=^:^k-p^p£ri^eEiprg^i 



-tzm- 



IltZt- 



-m» ■ — ' i ^ — 



t^^^. 



E£f: 



-P ^ — \ ^=* p ^-<q> 
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The pu])il should also practise treating imitation 
in live, six, seven, and eight voict^s, either upon 
given basses, or by inverting imitations without 
an}^ of these basses ; that is to say, by himself com- 
posing the whole. Parts ocl libitum, or parts of 
accompaniment, may be combined, if the student 
cannot succeed in making regular imitations, with 
all the parts. 

Before closing this section, mention must be made 
of another kind of imitation, which may be intro- 
duced in eight parts by means of two choirs. This 
imitation comes under the denomination of inverse 
contrary imitation. 

Explanation* 

A Theme is proposed in four parts in one of the 
two choirs ; the response should be made by the 
other. 

In order that the response may be iyiverse the 
bass of the Theme must be placed in the soprano 
part of the response, the soprano part placed in the 
l3ass, the part of the contralto in that of the tenor, 
and, lastly, that of the tenor in the contralto. 

In order that the response may be contrary, each 
part of the response must answer by contrary move- 
ment, and in the order stated above, to the parts 
which have proposed the Theme. 

In compassing this device the following rule must 
be observed : no one of the lower parts must ever 
form a fourth with the soprano, unless this fourth 
proceed by degree as a passing discord. With regard 
to contrary movement, it must be obtained by means 
of the scales mentioned in the second section, when 
this contrary movement was under discussion; but 
for the sake of more clearly comprehending the use 
that should be made of it they shall be reproduced 
in the following order : — 



Correspondence of the parts, when inverting by contrary movement. 
Ex. 156. 1st Form 

Soprano 



Bass. 



Contralto 



Tenor. 



Soprano 



^ 



mi 






'^ 



zri^^r 



=73= 



=r=- 



<2-« 



^m^^mi 



%=i^m^ 



:==|^: 



^-p=C 



E-^ 



-<2=>S, 






Contralto 



^^m^^Mw^M 



m^^^m^ 






^^^, 



-^~-^—f^—^ 



I— ^— r^- 



■gii 



-^, 



^m 



(O— -s»- 



^^^=11 



Below are other scales, not adduced when treating 
imitation by contrary movement in two parts. 
These scales may be employed when the chromatic 
style is adopted for modulating. 



Soprano 



Bass. 



Tenor. 



Soprano 



Bass. 



iMizzzl— 



Chromatic by sharps. 
3rd Form. 






■^=ji^^^^^-f^^E^ 



i 



^^i^JglgS^Eg^i 



=fxSti=f?- 



^^^^m^^ 



.&^f^^-=p- 



S^ii^^llg^ill 



Chromatic by flats. 
4th Form. 



g^^3E3^^^^Z^ 






i=^£E^?^ 



^^^Mi 



^^Egi^g^^i^=i 



pil^^l^^^^i 



Another disposal of this latter scale. 



^^=^^^^ 



^7=A- 



ri €P - 



^^^^ 



«= 



=& 



'^^i 



^=i^a^?:^^ 



The 3rd form may be used when from the key 
of C we wdsh to modulate into its dominant: ar^. 
the 4th form when from the key of C we wi«u oo 
modulate into the sub -dominant. See the following 
example ; — 




Inverse contrary response, 
£x. 157. according to 3rd Form. 



^^^m^ 



^^m 



^^^^^^^^^. 



Theme. 



Inverse contrary response, 
according to 4th Form. 



=£i^^"^^il^l^^ 



m. 



-^=az 



ii 



m 



Wm 



^^E 



^,^ ~^Z%fJi—'OLfJt. 



zEi=Et= ztr=g£a=: ^ 
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Before giving an extended example of this kind 
of imitation it is necessary to state that the inverse 
contrary response must commence before the period' 
of the theme terminates, or else just upon the close 
of it; the theme, in its turn, should recommence 
either before the response^ or upon the close of the 



response. The harmony and the parts must be 
combined in such a way that they shall adapt 
themselves to this disposal of the several com- 
mencements. The subjoined example will con- 
vey fuller comprehension of what has here been 
said^ 



Example of a regular piece, composed in inverse contrary imitation. 



l«t Choir. 



■ftd Choir. 



Theme. 



0m^^mm^^ 



I 



m 






a^E^E3:=^^^E^==S^pE^^E^EE^- 



- r^: — -^' ^— g^ — m — , 



Inverse contrary response, by the 1st scale in C 






i^i^^^ 



^^^^1 



ii^ 






g;ii: 



±EE=E 






iEE^Ef^^^^=[^^ 



]Zf2ZZ7m-^-m-r^- 



^^ 



gfe^Fi^^^^^ 



^^^E^;^ 



£E 



^^ii^ 



:=z=rEEE^E:'p=ig^^=l==l 



t:^=fc 



EEEgE=E 



^^^^^^^m^m 



E^Ei^^gEEl 



bcf — ,_, 



E^^^B 



iei 



Scale (4th form), 



m 



^= 



i^^-^^^fe 



^^^=^ 



m 



M^^^^^^m 



\r^ 
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I 



^^■ZEg^^ ^jr^i^i 




E^ 



^^^z^^^m^^^^^^m^^mm^m^ 



rnt-: 



=^^^^m^m 



tEi=z&Er=£E^^3^= 



Scale in C 



sS^g 



-^^^•-■-=^ — t- 



gg^lgl 



1^ 



i;^-iryr 



=t== 



'^^^0^fEE^m 



%^= 






^^mm 



m 



i^^^i 



^g^i^^^^^^=i 



l^^^l^^ii 



=E EiEg=E^^EE^^ ; ^E^^ ^=^-=EE ^E=i-^^ 



-i^^^^E^^^^ 



3^^P^g^^Eg^^E^ ^=£^ i 



@E 



^^1^-31^3^=^^ 



i^^^^ 



C^ZI^Z 






* 



Scale (3rd form). 



:iq=d===!- 



^ 



zut:jinL=±:^ 



=m 



Scale in C. 






zid: 



B33?iE^ 



rt^ 



i^^iO 



i^^E-i^^f; 



j^=3a=j 



Ei 



y^ ~r: 



==i- 



^=-^E^«r^ 









^ 



i 



#^ 



^^ 



llPJl^il^^^ 



zpzzzbzp- 



1^^^^^ 



=pr=f^= 



==EE=f:F--i 



^M[^^^i 



igi^^ 



^^^^s^^^^^ ii-^^i^^j^:^^^^^^^^^r:^r-gi 






r=l- 



SJ 



=fe 



t-^irz?L^z=z 



EE£E=^ 






= 4— ^ ,--g- ^=g 



iS^^^^^^^^^^ 



=^ 



^^i 



^g 



iE^^^^^S^^^b 



^5t^=t==E 






fi^^V^z 



i^^ 



;3Ef= 



^ 
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fSsli^li^li 



^m 






EE^ 



n=d- 



"Zj: 



Pjr^i=^ 






EB 



zzrd- 



m^^^^m^^rmm^^ 



Sis 



: r=3=:33 



i^ 















o» 



m 



LFE£5:?:-E^ 



iE 



^H| g^gEg=g 



-f-iZ=^ 






^^i^lt-^^l^^^^^^^^^e^il[gi?^ 



E^^EE^^f 



^ii^i^-iii^i 



^^^^l^E^^^^^ii 



.-]^L. 



r^= 



-1=- 



z^- 



^^ 






^m^^MM 



§^:^^^^^m 



Em^^^^^. 



^^E^E^ 



i^^^^^^pi 






-zi-:=;i 



^^^^m^ 



f^^mw^^ 



l^^^^^==:=i 




On Double CouNTERrorxT. 

Double counterpoint is a class of composition 
skill in which consists in so combining the parts as 
that they shall^ without iucon^renience, be transposed 
from the higher to the under part, if they be placed 
above the theme, and from the under to tlie higher 
part, if they be placed below it ; while the theme 
itself undergoes no change in its mek)dy, whether 
it occur in one of the extreme parts, or in one of the 
intermediate parts. 

These inversions may be made in seven w\ays; 
consequently, there are seven kinds of double coun- 
terpoint, viz. : in the 7un(h or second ; in the tenth 
or third ; in the ehcenth ox fourth; in the twelfth 
ov fifth ; in the thirteenth or sixth ; in the four- 
teenth or seventh; and in the fifteenfk or octave. 
Those most frequently employed are the tenth or 
third; the twelfth or Jifth; and the Jifteenth or 
octave. 

Before speaking of eacli of these seven kinds 
separately it is necessary to observe in general : 



Istly, that in double counterpoint the ]\^rts must 
be distinguished from one another as much as pos- 
sible by the value of the notes ; that is to say, if the 
theme be composed of semibreves or minims, crotchets 
and quavers must be opposed to it — as many, and in 
the same manner, as in the treatment of florid 
counterpoint ; 2ndl3% that the part which forms the 
counterpoint should conmience after the theme ; 
ordly, that the parts must not, at haphazard, or 
without due reason, be made to cross, because then 
the intervals would not change in the transposition 
or inversion of the counterpoint from the higher to 
the lower, or from the low^er to the higher; 4thly, 
that in all double counterpoint, except that on the 
octave, it is not only permitted but even needful to 
alter the mterv^ls by inversion, particularly when tke 
modulations require this* 

First section — double counterpoint in two parts. 
Inversion in the octave. 
VThen the inversion or transposition of a part takes 
place at the distance of an octav(fm ^UW-Mtb the 
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counterpoint becomes double counterpoint in the ' 
octave. 

In learning how to construct this counterpoint, it 
inust be known what are the intervals to be avoided, 
in order that the inversion may be correct. For the 
acquirement of such knowledge, two rows of figures, 
not exceeding the number of eight, should be placed 
one row^ against the other, thus :— 
1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 
8. 7. G. 5. 4. 3. 2. 1. 

The figures of the upper row indicate the intervals 
of the counterpoint ; those of the under row, the 
intervals which result from its inversion. It will be 
seen that the 1, or unison, changes into an octave ; 
the second into a seventh ; the third into a sixth ; 
the fourth into a fifth, and so on with the others. 

The octave and the unison should not be too much 
employed, because they do not produce sufficient 
liarmony : excepting, indeed, at the commencement 
and at the close of the theme, and when syncopation 
is used. 



2:=z=zit== 



^^m 



m 



m 



Inversions. 



^^M^^m 



The fifth should be avoided because on inversion 
it becomes a fourth. It can be employed only as a 
passing note, or in syncopation. 



i^iini^^n^^g^ii 



m 



m^^^: 



ii^giB 



'^^^i 



^Hi^i^Jiii^i^^: 



The fourth being open to the same objection, and 
to the same exceptions, as the fifth, it should be 
avoided and admitted in the same way. 

All the other intervals may be employed, by sub- 
jecting them to the laws which affect them. Placing 
the parts at a distance beyond the octave should also 
be avoided, as the intervals which exceed this hmit 
undergo no change by inverson ; that is to say, the 
third remains a third, the sixth remains a sixth, &c. 




Here is an extended example of double counter- 
point, fromw^hich it maybe seen how all the intervals 
should be employed so as to obtain correct inversion. 



Ex. 161. 






'M^=WM 



i 



W^^ 



m^^M^^m^ 



Different ways of intro<lucing inversions, with 
respect to the preceding example. 

1st manner. 
Invert the counterpoint an octave, from higher to lower. 
Ex. 162. 



Inversion in 
tlie octave. 



m. 



EiPI^ 



^M^EBm^ =^~} 



m 



2nd manner. 

Thai the counterpoint may be in the fifteenth, it must be inverted thus, 

a fifteenth lower. 



Theme. 



Inversion ii 
the 15th. 



m 



i^ilE 



=r ziz:Q'= ^ -J^z=-J- [ zz=iaz=:i= £lB- 



Srd manner. 
Transpose the theme an octave )iij^]ier, and the counterpoint an octave 
lower. 
Theme 
transposed 
an octave 
higlier. 

Counterpoini 
transposed 
an octave 
lower. 







# 



ilil^i 



m 



-"- — «?- 



-^ 



4th manner. 
Transpose the theme an octave higher, while the counterpoint remain* 
in its place. 
Theme 
transposed 
an octave 
higher. 



Counterpoint 
remaining 
its place. 



M 



W 



Zli^Z 



;^^ii 



#S^^"gE[^:=P^ 



^ 



i 



Before passing to another kind, it is essential to 
observe that the discord of the ninth cannot be em- 
ployed in double counterpoint in the octave, because 
it cannot be inverted ; double counterpoint in the 
octave is one of the counterpoints most used. 

Inversioyi in the ninth. 
When the inversion of a counterpoint takes place 
in the ninth, either in the higher, or the lower part, 
the counterpoint takes the name of double in the 
ninth or second. The combinations of this kind of 
counterpoint are attained by the method already 
employed for that in the octave, wdiich consists in 
placing one against the other two series of figures, 
each of which should be limited by the figure indi- 
cated by the denomination of the counterpoint ; 
that is to say, the series in the counterpoint in the 
octave being composed of eight figures, and in the 
counterpoint in the ninth — \vjii<jh is herein question 
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of nine figures; for that in the clecenth, eleven, and 
so on with the rest. This expLanation is given here, 
in order not to he obliged, hereafter, to speak again 
of it, when discussing the kinds which ensue. 

Tlie following is the series of figures which belong 
to duuble counterpoint in the ninth : — 
1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 
9. 8. 7. 6. 5. 4. 3. 2. 1. 

From this table it appears that the iinisini 
changes into a ninth, the second into an octave, and 
so forth. TAxQ fifth forms here tlie principal interval ; 
it merits particular attention, whether in pre])aring 
or preventing, not only dissonant intervals, but even 
those which become so by inversion. The discord 
of the /ctr/*/ A resolved into the third ; the discord of 
the seventh resolved into the sixth ; that of the 
second, &c. — such are the proper means for combin- 
ing a double counterpoint in the ninths which should 
be confined within the extent of a ninth, for the 
same reasons that that in the octave should not 
exceed the limits of the octave. 



Examples taken from Marpurg. 
Ex. 163. Counteriioint. 




By transposing the theme an octave higher, and 
the counterpoint a note lower, the double counter- 
point in the second w^ill be obtained. 



--J-3'^ 



i 






£i 



^^^i 



By transposing the theme to the second above, and 
the counterpoint to an octave below, the following 
inversion will be obtained, to which accidentals must 
be added, on account of the change of key. 



-f- w. 



i^ 



s^^^^aii^^im^^i 




Other examples. 




m^^^^^^yM^t: 



''^^ 



Inversions. 



b--r 



&^m:^^m^m^^m 






Among double counterpoints that in tlie ninth is 
one of the most limited, one of the most ungracious to 
treat, and one of the least used ; when it is adopted, 
it should only be employed during very few bars. 

Inversion in the tenth. 

We go on to speak of double counterpoint in the 
teyith or third, commencing, as usual, with two rows 
of figures : — 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10. 
10. 9. 8. 7. 6. 5. 4. 3. 2. 1. 

From these it appears that two thirds or tw^o 
tenths must not be made in succession, since there 
will then be two octaves or two nnisons. Neither 
must two sixths in succession be employed, because 
their inversion would produce two fifths. Nor must 
the fourth and the seventh be employed, except as 
passing discords (L), unless the fourth be resolved 
into a fifth or into a sixth (II.), ^^d the seventh be 
resolved into ^ffth (III.) 

> (I.) Ex 166. 



(II) ^ 



Ef^ig^^a^^jE^iE^^E^^ 



^^m^^^MM 



m 



i^i 



(III.) 



11^ 






li^li 



EE 



l^^f 



l^^1^gi§ 



The ni7ith must be resolved either by the octave, 
or by the fifth, in this manner: — 

Ex. 1G7. 9 8 ^_^ 9 5 9 5 



i 



-^ 






?ll^^"li 



i^H 



E^. 



mi 



Inversions. 



I=^^i 



^H^^^i 
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From the foregoing — with consideration, intelli- 
gence, and application— the pupil may practise him- 
self in this kind of double counterpoint, of Nvhich an 
extended example is given below 4— 

y Ex. T68. -^ id. 



-^^^^^^m^m. 









Theme. 




^^ggllP^H 



EEE 



This counterpoint may be inverted in several 
ways, viz. : — 

1st manner. 
By transposing the coantcrpoint a U)tih below, wliJle the theme remains 
in ks place 
y Ex. H39. 



Theme. 



Counterpoinr 

in the tentl 

below. 



^^ 



1 



^^^l^iEill^^l 



2nd manner. 

By transposing the theme a ikird above, and the -counterpoint an octave 

below. 

Tlieme 
in the t 
abov 



I'r" Iglf 



Counterpoint 

an octave 

below. 






ii^i^i^g^ifeTi 



Srd manner. 

By transposing the counterpoint a third below, and the theme an octave 

below. 






S3 5 



Counterpoint 
a third 
below. 

Theme 

an octave 

below. 



4th manner. 
By transposing the counterpoint, and the theme, a third higher. 



s^ 



1^ 



In all the inversions and transpositions of this 
example it will perhaps be necessary to add some 
accidentals, either to the theme or to the counter- 
point, and sometimes even a third part, in order 
to render the whole more correct; at the same time, 
nothing has been indicated of this, seeing that a 
counterpoint can be constructed in such a manner 
as to require no such alterations, nor any additional 
parts. The short examples set forth above have 
only been given to show in how many ways a double 
counterpoint in the tenth may be inverted. This 
counterpoinr, as well as that in the octave, is one of 
those most used. 

Inversion in the eleventh. 

Double counterpoint in the eleventh or fourth has 
now to be discussed. We will set forth its combina- 



tions by the usual method of two rows of figures :— 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5.6. 7. 8. 9. 10. 11. 
11. 10. 9. 8. 7. 6. 5. 4. 3. 2. 1. 

We see that the sixth is in this counterpoint the 
principal interval, and with that one we can begin 
or end. Moreover with it not only must the 
discords be prepared and resolved, but also those 
concords which change into discords by inversion. 



G 



i=mi^=^ 



?:^" 



6—4 6 6 



^^^^mmmsmmf^. 



4 6 



6 4 6 

Inversions. 



6—8 6 



I^^EI^I 






^-^=.p^- 



^^^=J^aglg_^| 



m 






^^=E= 



6 



6 5 6 



^m^m^m 



^^^^E^M^ 



-^■ 



8 6 



5 6 6 



=l=: 



-P- 



izr~^n= 



6 3 4 6 



i=t=z 



7 6 6 6 



The interval of the eleventh forms the limit of 
this counterpoint. A developed example is given 
helow : — 

y Ex. 171.,,,-^ _ 



w^ 



=M^^M^^^ 



Inversion in the eleventh. 



^fltSlli^^S^^iili^i^ 



Ex:. 172. 2nd Inversion. 
Transpose tlie theme a fourth above, and the counterpoiBt an octave 
below, ^ .^^ 






IpS^^lE^fpE^^l^ 



ZjCt- 



3rd Inversion. 
Transpose the theme a fifth below, while the counterpoint remains in its 
_y y — s place. 



s^=^J£rip=^li[li3=^]Ei=P:iii 
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4th inversion. 
Transpose tlie theme a fourlk above, and the counterpoint a fifth below. 



^^m^ 






ig^p^E^i^^ 



%^^^^M^mm 



5th inversion. 
Transpose the tlieme a fourth above, or a fifth below, and the counter- 
point a fourth above or a fiith below. 



^=^^^=^^^ 



'-^E^3f=tr\ 









^s^^^^$^^^. 



_J_ 



. ^_. ,^, , 11 

Double counterpoint in the eleventh is, of all double 
counterpoints little used, that which may be employed 
with the fewest objections and difficulties. 

Liversion in the twelfth. 
Here are the two row^s of figures which should 
be compared together for obtaining the inversions of 
double counterpoint in the twelfth : — 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10. 11. 12. 
12. 11. 10. 9. 8. 7. 6. 5. 4. 3. 2. 1. 
It will be seen that the imison or octave changes^ 
in counterpoint of this kind, into a twelfth, the se- 
cond into an eleventh, &c. 

The sixth, which by inversion becomes a seventh, 
should be prepared either in the upper part, or the 
lower; and the bass should then descend one note 
or degree. 

Ex. 173. Examples from Marpurg. 



#^ 



ft 



EffE^ 



3 7 
Inversions. 



^^^m 



pgjggpriB 



^^^M ^ ^^^ 



,^^ 



5 

mm 



^e^^eI^^B^^I^; 



r^-F=2z= 



^=Et 



;ee 



6 6 



^^E^ 



-•-p- 



azpztz 



5 6 



PILl=iiiF^g§i 



8 7 



ME^gzpil^aEg^gp^Bifi^^fl 



Here is an extended example of double counter- 
point in the twelfth : — 

Ex. 174. 



p^i^S^^Eg^i^^Eliiil 



l^lL^illlliiiiii^g^ 



:feiiiillii^=^T^il^y| 



^:^3-l^£L^^=^i^E3^^^El 



Ist manner of inverting. 
Transpose the counterpoint a /our/A below, while the tl.eme remains 
in its place. 



m 



^- 



S^fi^^Ez-E[^^^5i 



2nd manner of inverting. 
Transpose the theme a twelfth above, while the counterpoint remains 
_^_ in its place. 



?=^=^igE^[^-E=^§i: 



3rd manner of inverting. 
Transpose the theme an octave above, and the counterpoint a fifth 
below. 




4th mamer of inverting. 
Transpose the theme ajiflh above, and the counterpoint an octave 
y below. 



iteEE^IpEg^S^^ 



^^^EiE3E 



-=^=i=^E 



M 



g_EEr£E=Eg:S5g. 



This counterpoint is one of the most used, and 
among the most fertile in resources. 
Inversion in the thirteenth. 

Double counterpoint in the thirteenth or sixth is 
obtained by the same method as the other double 
counterpoints ; that is to say, by the two series of 
figures. These are they w^hich belong to the coun- 
terpoint in question : — 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10. 11. 12. 13. 

13. 12. 11. 10. 9. 8. 7. 6. 5. 4. 3. 2. 1. 

It is easily seen that two sixths in succession must 
not be employed in this kind of counterpoint. 

Since the seventh cannot be resolved in a regular 
manner, it must be employed as a passing discord. 

The second, third, fourth^ Jifth, and ninth must 
be prepared by the sixth or by the octave, either 
above or below, and be saved by one of these 
intervals. 

^ Ex. 175. — 



# 



^peB: 



6 



EE 



m 



1 



m 



^s 






8 



3 



;i^i^lli[^^ll^^ 



F^B 



-^& 



=EP 






^^m^m^-- 



wmmm 



^g=?:^i=^iSErM"i^J 
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^^i^^^^ili^iii^i^^ 



2 S 



^^^ 



=i^^ 




The interval of the thirteenth serves as a limit 
to this counterpoint. 

An extended example of double counterpoint in 
the thirteenth, or sixth, will now be given. This 
counterpoint is less frequently used than the coun- 
terpoints in the octave^ tenth, and tivelfth. 



/ Ex. ire 




-^^^^^^^^^ 



-^^^ ^^^ ^^3^^^^ 



^^^^w^^^^^m 



m^ 



w^^m^ 



This counterpoint is inverted by first transposing 
the upper part in the thirteenth below the theme. 
Then the theme should be transposed a sixth higher, 
or a third lower, while the counterpoint does not 
stir ; the theme may also be transposed a thirdlov^er^ 
and the counterpoint a thii'd higher ; <fec. &c. 

Inversion in the fourteenth. 

It remains, finally, to speak of double counterpoint 
in the fourteenth or seventh. Here are the two 
series of figures which give the inversions : — 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10. 11. 12. 13. 14. 
14. 13. 12. 11. 10. 9. 8. 7. 6. 5. 4. 3. 2. 1. 

According to the above combinations, two thirds 
in succession must be avoided, particularly by similar 
movement, since, in transposition, they produce two 
Jifths. Every concord, as well as the octave and the 
sixth, which become discords wdien inverted, should 
be prepared and resolved either by th« third, or by 
the^/U. 
^^ Ex.177. ^^^ ___rr^ I ^ , 



p^^l^ii^l^^^^ili^l 



Inversion. 



^ 



^Eb==EiE^y^^^ii^^^ 



i^iii^m: 



SE^; 



i^gf^igi^^^ 



The interval of tlie fourteenth serves for the 
limit of this counterpoint. 



Extended example of counterpoint in the fourteenth. 



Ex. 178, 



r^-F=r 



^liiiei^ 



irp: 



Marpuro. 



Theme. 



Ist manner of inverting. 



^ ^-gEgEpm^ n^ 



iss^jiii^^im^^^l 



^^^^lE^^^^ggEgH^I 



%^^^^^m^^^ 



-UC 



^i^i^-ii^ll^^l^l 



2n(l manner of inverting. 
Transpose the theme a seventh above, and the -counterpoint an oclave 
Theme. below. 



m^ 



wm^ 



■f^m^^ ^M^ m 



3rd manner of inverting. 
Transpose the theme, and the counterpoint, a seventh below. 



'^i[s^^E 



titZ 



^i 



Theme. 

<5»- 



^[^iii^l^i 



Second section — triple and quadruple counterpoint. 

Double counterpoint is naturally in two parts, as 
has been seen in the preceding section ; triple coun- 
terpoint is in three parts, and quadruple counterpoint, 
in four parts. In discussing the counterpoints now 
in question only those mostly used will be spoken of; 
viz. : in the octave, in the tenth, and in the twelfth. 
The rules about to be given for these counterpoints 
will also show how to treat those not mentioned. 

Triple and quadruple counterpoint in the octave. 

There are two w^ays of composing these counter- 
points ; the first, and most easy, consists in adding to 
a double counterpoint one or two parts proceeding in 
thirds either with the lower part or with the upper 
part. 

Double counterpoint, in order to be capable of 
receiving these two parts in thirds, or even a single 
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one, must be coriRtnicted according to certain con- 
ditions ; viz. : — Istly, it should not contain two 
thirds or two sixths in succession ; consequently, it 
should be written entirely in contrary movement or 
in oblique movement. 2ndly, it should contain no 
discords, excepting passing ones. 



?M^mw^m 



^S^g^E^E^z^^^g^^ii^ 



:^^Et=EEt=E: 



=iE 



wme^ 



^im 



zzr-jCEZ 



ztbr 



m 



In order to transform this double counterpoint 
into triple counterv.oint, no more need be done than 
add a third part, either a third above the upper part, 
or a third above the lower part. 



P 



ESEiEE 



S=E^^^£ 



eIEI 



^^mm 



^p3j^£gg 



E-E^^eEETE 



■EfE^E^^ 



^m 



l^^l^^E^lEE 



1 



'^^m^i 



^^ 



@=eE 



i=^i^^l 



m 



:cT=d= 



Wi^^ 



m 






1$epe3: 



;s3=EESEa-EE^=^ 

— F-lE g=:i= FF E=b: 



1 



^E 



§3^ 



=t-tr 



::[:rp!- 



q:=t=r 



i^Eg 



ESEEiE 



In order to convert the same double counterpoint 
into quadruple counterpoint, there must be joined to 
the two principal parts two other parts, one, a third 
above the upper part, the other a third above the 
lower part, as thus : — 



f^^^^^^m^^ 



m 



li^Hifi 



jg^ 



S^^l^l^-E-E^MmiiiiiSI?^ 



m. 



-^—. 



iij^;giPPipEjiiii 



l^jn^ii^^^^^; 






-P=^ 



m 






-«S> — n— 



EEtEQeE 



^E?-^Ei 






gE§^^^^L£ 



The parts of this counterpoint may be inverted in 
several ways, as the following example shows : — 



^^^m^^^^ 



p^i^Eii 



m 



^ 



3=qr 



fe=^i|^^EE^ 



^^^^lii^^n^l^ 






B^^ 



5^^ 



tlf^-Bl^^^^iil^M;ii^i 



@E 



EHH^; 



e3?=31^s^ 



-it--^! 



The other way of employing triple im^ guadrnple 
counterpoint in the octave consists in combining the 
parts in such a manner as that they may be inverted ; 
that is to say, so that each part can be placed above 
or below, without changing the melody at all, and 
without the least objectionable point arising, or the 
least infringement of the strictest rules. To ensure 
this, it is indispensable that the parts shall never 
form between each other either £i fourth or a fifth ; 
excepting in the case where the melody proceeds by 
conjunct movement, or in that where only discords, 
prepared by the second, t\-\Q fourth, d.wdi the seventh, 
are employed. The discord of the prepared 7iinth 
is impracticable in this kind of counterpoint, as lias 
been already said with regard to double counter- 
point in the octave. 
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E;t. 180. 



#3 



Examples of a triple counterpoint of this kind. 

1st inversion. 2nd. 






^^^^^^^^^^^^i^=^^^^^^i 



'-^^^ 



i" 



t1=zEzrz^-H=^ 



^F^ = 



Iheme, 






z^acL 



;Ke:^ee 



--^ *-» ■ ■-« 



il^^! 



M^^^i^=P3i^^^ii^ll 



4th. 



rii§£3M:5i=^iii*i^_=l 



ii^^ll^ 



?-i=::it==2^- 



£=i=^t]^ 



1: 



-45* 1— ,0 r* <^- 



?^i^ 






^=^rPJgEfe 






1 



Ex. 181. 



Examples of a quadruple counterpoint of the same kind. 
1st inversion. 2nd. 



= giFj:^p;^zffE^ 



:=l-nz 



y=^^ei^e^i 



l^pp £££^g^B^^^^^gEEgEg ^ a- 






Umi^^ig^^^i 



^eEEc 



^^E^E^e 



"mw^^ 



1 



11 






r>^ " ? fZ|ip-:£E^iEi 


4 th. 5tli. ^ — ^ 








ft ^-^--^^ — " — ^ r_?L._j_^_^? 


:lfe: - - -t= h= f" 


- — -^ '^— ;^ • i^^^zsiz^__ _„ ^z;i_ ,_• • i_^_^,__t - 


|^-«- -L^^ 


r» ir>— " ^ ^^ iTf " <£> - *-> - 









l^^^liil^flii^J^g 



=^^^ilE[igiE^^I 



:=:t:zzBl:z:=t== 



i^-^-:M^r=^^^^i 



=^^^^^^^^l^=f^'=i^^^i=^^^^=^^^^^^=| 



g^gi:j§-3-i;ii^^^^=l^^3zi=3^r^£gEESE^=H 



iE^S^ 



i^gi^il 



^-^^^^F^m^i^'^-^i^^^^B^^^^^iii^i 



^^-l^^^^^il^M^:^Jiis^lfc^^-:?:=[^ 



li 



1 






i^^^J^^I'iHil^ 
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m 



13th 



^^^=^^^^^^^^?^^^^ 



w 



^fj£ti^^0^i^^^^j£iPl5=|2i^i^ 



s^^^^M^^mmm^^^^^^^^^^^^-^^^^^ 



mi 



;z:4=:a= 



E^^-=&^E^-E^E 



rTzznrizztzi^z 



^^--^. 



IGth. 



17th. 






-<2-^ -<2^ .fc »- -<a 



i^^^p[E^^^^i 



;=d= 



-rF-i — t--i — "-^^ — n 2 — 



E^i^ 



^inlii^ 



ii^^^^Pii^^Ei^ii 



This kind of counterpoint, oy its nature and its 
regularity of inversions, may be applied to the 
count er-siihjects of i\ fngue ; as will be seen when 
that sort of composition conies under discussion. 

Triple and quadruple coiinteipomt in the tenth. 

By observing the rules laid down in the first sec- 
tion on the subject of double counterpoint in the 
tenth, as well as the laws which ordain the necessity 
of employiug contrary movement and oblique move- 
ment, triple and quadruple counterpoint in the tenth 
will be obtaiued. 

Example of a double counterpoint in the tenth. 



Ex. 182^ 

#1 



ii^El 



fe^JaJ 



'^^^^^m^ 



#3^^ 



ii^-l^i 



In order to obtain quadruple counterpoint, the 
following example of a double counterpoint in the 
tenth is first proposed : — 

„ „. Marpurg. 

V Ex. 184. ____- 



T0Ji££^^i^^^'^i^. 



E£/-i=:-Er^r[] 



Of this double counterpoint a triple counterpoint 
is formed by adding a third part at the distance of 
a tenth or a third from one or other of the two exist- 
ing parts, and by inverting, alternately, each of 
these parts in the manner worked out in the example 
of quadruple counterpoint in the octaoe, 

Istly. 



WM^mw^^^^^t^^. 



In order to convert this double counterpoint into 
triple counterpoint, nothing is required but the 
addition to these two parts of the upper part a tenth 
below, or of the lower part a tenth above. 

Ex. 183. 



^^ 



-CJt- 






IteiilP^Pig^l^illiEilil 



^Miil.^i^^&^^J^i 



feii;fe^:F^j^e;Efiii^iS 



pn 



. _J _ — I 



ifil 



3"£ 






W^ 



^^^mm:^^m^^ 



m^ 



w^^^k^^^^^M 



i^i|--w?i3i-^^--^i^iS:i?M^I 



ril-f; 



m^^^^^mmm^^m^ 



Srdly. 



r=[lgEi^||-^-^^:^^:" 



^^==^E 



E=5Eig^S-|E 



i 



H 
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4thly. 



^_^^^^gg^-^^-||^^^^| 



^^Et^££^i?^^[l^SiiEr^B 



_./ 5thly. 



^^ 



^iS===^:^l^i 



^^=[p^i^li^^lE^^^a 



*= 



^rE^^Ef^;[|^[£§£gE^^| 



By adding to this same double connterpoint the 
two parts ill thirds, in the following manner, a qua- 
druple counterpoint in the tenth will be obtained : 




E^^gg^j;g:g:gz=g:gj;;g==^^^p 



^-p 



3E£ 



:j;g" 






This counterpoint — at least, as it is combined in 
the above example — gives but few inversions exempt 
from reproach. 

Triple and quadruple counterpoint in the twelfth. 
In order to obtain triple and quadruple connter- 
poiut in the twelfth it will be necessary, after first 
combining it according to its appointed rules, to pro- 
ceed in the manner already shown with regard io 
counterpoint in the octaoe ; that is to say, by taking 
care to avoid discords that are not passing ones, and 
by scrupulously observing contrary movement or 
obhque movement. 

Example of a double counterpoint in the twelfth. 
Ex. KS5. 



m^mmmm^^m^ 



:iiien=^^^^=ii^jrilEil 



Inversion in the twelfth. 



lE^F 



WM?=^:tr^^3l^ 



Ep:^EE??p.E3^ 



^H^^E 



1 



fe: 



V 



—-»—<»- 



^g^^^§i^ 



^e^l 



=^= 



!i?J:= 



:3zi?.[3El^^f^= 



In order to form a triple counterpoint from a 
donhle one, there need only be added a third part, 
either a third below the upper part, or a third above 
or below the lower part. 



Ex. 186. 
, 1st. 

E-l==:f=:t::? 



2nd., 



r^[i^:iii 






E?^?;l^ 



^-fldi^l^ 



.-_tp^EE 



i^li^ypMgii^lli^i^M 



iieiiE"ie#_fei£^l^^iL^I 



'0^^&^^^^m^m 



fe--i^^£ 



?i§£^^§^Jili^iiij 






i^iiii^igiiii^:^!^! 



%^m^mm^^^^^ 



il^SHiWS^^iii^^iliii 



For transforming a double or triph counterpoint 
into £i quadruple counterpoint the following example 
will aftbrd a guide ; — 



1st Part. Ex. 187. 



z=BEP£r 






li?^i§i^i^l^g:^i^iili 



i^E^E^f^Eff^l 



Inversion in the fifth 
_^ below of the first part. 



'■^^^mm 



-mi 



Fourth part in the fifth above. 



1st part inverted in the fifth. 



i^^iilglSlliili^i^ii^i 



^Ei^^^^^^mil^^fM 



li^iEi[ii^^^^ii^3=Bi 



Conclu-'iion. 

All these examples suggest an important remark 
which is, that, notwithstanding the denominations 
of triple and quadruple counterpoint in the tenth, 
or in the twelfth, there is no true trvple or quad- 
riiple counterpoint save that in the octave. 

In fact, the combinations of this kind of counter- 
point alone permit the composition of a piece in 
three or in four voices (or even in a greater number 
of voices), in which the parts admit of complete in- 
version. In a good quudruple counterpoint in the 
octace the parts can, without difficulty, change 
places, and sujiply a multitude of fresh aspects, by 
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being transposed to the upper, the middle, or the 
lower part, while the lower ascends from the middle 
to the upper part. But it is, — so to speak, — impos- 
sible to compose in three or in four voices upon 
the condition that each of the parts may, in its turn, 
be transposed to the third or to the tenth above or 
below, to the fifth or the twelfth above or below, 
without ceasing to be in harmony with the other 
parts. It is therefore necessary to use some 
ingenuity for the obtaining of so-called triple and 
quadruple counterpoints in the tenth and in the 
twelfth. 

In composing — as has been said — a double coun- 
terpoint in one or other of these intervals by con- 
trary or oblique movement, so as never to have tw^o 
successive fhircls, and avoiding all prepared discords, 
it is possible to add to each of the parts another 
part in thirds. The counterpoint becomes triple 
by the addition of one, quadruple by the addition 
of two. 

But in quadruple counterpoint in the tenihy ob- 
tained by this measure, an inversion in the tenth is 
no longer possible; since it is the inversions them- 
selves which, proceeding with the principal parts, 
are to form the four parts : but this counterpoint can 
be inverted in the octave ; that is to say, it is possible 
to change the places occupied by the different parts, 
if care have been taken to observe the rules of double 
counterpoint in the octave. 

Quadruple counterpoint in the twelfth is more 
real and more varied : that is to say, among the four 
parts thus combined there will be always two which 
may actually be transposed, the one a fifth above, 
the other a fifth below; these two are the tw^o prin- 
cipal parts, which on that account are not the less 
able to proceed in thirds with the two added parts. 

Before concluding this section, a series of examples 
will be given, from the learned Padre Martini, rela- 
tive to these counterpoints ; in which will be seen 
the use that should be made of them. 



Ex. 188. 
Counterpoint in the upper part. 1st order. 



§^mm^^^^^^^ 



Lower part. 



Counterpoint an octave below. 



I 



oint a third above. 



Counterpoint a third above. 



— "^ 



Counterpoint a tenth below 



^^-^i^ii^iPje^i 



2nd order. 
y Counterp oint in the upper part. Lower part a fifteenth above. 



i^^ii^Hiip 



Lower part 



Upper part an octave above. 



Upper part a tliird above. 



Upper part an octave above. 






Lower part an octave above. Lower part an octave below. 



Upper part a third above. 
Lower part a third above. 



Upper part an octave abovp. 



i^ 



Lower part a third above. 



il^S^^ii 



~^rf 



m 



Upper part. 



3rd order. — Contrary movements. 



p^iilijI^^fB^^i^ii 



zatjr; 



Lower part 



^=[i 



Lower part an octave above. 



^^^^^m 



Upper part an octave below. 



Upper part a third below by- 
contrary movement. 







Lower part a fifth above by 
contrary movement. 



-^ — icjfi—\ 



Lower part a tenth above by 
contrary movement. 



Upper part stationary. 

• *-• r-— o — — n 



Upper part an octave above. 



:S5EEi^-^_;&:e 



Lower part a fifth above by 
^^ contrary movement. 



fg{gggg:EgE£1 



m 



Lower part an octave or a 
fifteenth above. 



m 



^^^Ef^ 



Lower part a twelfth above 
by contrary movement. 



Lower part an octave below. 



Upper part. 



4th order. 



=1= 



Middle part. 



;^^^ 



Middle part an 



Upper part an 



^^^^^^^^^^ 



Lower part ad libitum, but essential. 



Ibid. 



iqzq: 



^-iT^ip^l 



octave above. 



octave below. 



Middle part a fourth above. 
Upper part an octave below. 



1^ 



^?= 



Ibid. 



?^i;gi^eiiiii^iigEpii 



Middle part a sixth above. 



Middle part a fourth above. 



=gg^=^=EH^E 



Upper part a twelfth below. 



m 



==1=1= 



Ad libitum, ibid. 



^^^ 



1 



m 



^i^Eig^;^ 
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Middle part a sixth above. Upper part a sixtli. above. 



m^^^^m^^i 



t 



Upper part a third below. 

Middle part an octave below. 



Ibid. 



Ibid. 



m^^^ 



iliillli^l^=l 



Upper part. 






w 



1 



Middle part. 



Ad libitum part. 



m^ ^s^^s^m^^^f^^^^m 



Middle part an octaTC above, suspended. 



rp=tpz 



^^Jl 



Upper part a sixth below, anticipated and varied. 

m^^ — ^ — --—- 



=f 






Upper part an octave below, anticipated and varied. 



ifi— 



zcztzz 



Ibid. 



§=-z^^=^^izi£^- 



^= 



|i 



Upper part a third below, anticipated and varied. 



1 






Middle part a fifth above anticipated and varied. 






^m 



m^==i^=i^^M^ 



Middle part a third above, and varied. 



i 



9^ 



ZX2Z 



::zzz:z=S^::^-i^= 



rd^Hz 



^ 



Middle part in the unison, suspended and varied . 



g=^gEE ^;E;£^Z£EJ 



Upper part an octave below, anticipated and v aried. 

Ibid ad libitum. ^.^.^ 



igglEi^iflilll 



^J^EE^EZZZ 



i 



Middle part an octave above by contr ary movement. 



11 



Upper part a tenth below by contr ary movement a nd varied. 



Ibid ad libitum. 
/> 



.^=z{=z 



zzpiz 

— 1= 



i 



Middle part an octave above. 



Middle part a fifth above by contrary movement, suspended and varied. 



Upper part an octave below, anticipated and varied. 



^; 



:Ez 



Z^ZtZTZ 



Ibid ad libitum. 



i^^=^e=i= 



— z:dz 



On Fugue. 

The word Fugue (Fuga) is ancient. It is to be 
found in the old composers' works, but they did not 
apply it in the same sense as modern writers. 
They called by this name counterpoints in imitation, 
whereof the cantilenas of plain-song furnished the 
themes, and in which canons are occasionally to be 
met with. In the present day, the name oi fugue 
has been given to a developed and regular composi- 
tion unknown to ancient composers — w hich, indeed, 
could not be known to them, since iheir Tonal 
system did not assort with what we call tonal fuyue 
— as will be seen farther on. * 

Fugne^ notwithstanding the ancient origin of the 
word, is, then, an invention of modern times, which 
has been introduced into church-music only since 
emancipation from the self-imposed constraint of 
contrapuntists to write always upon Plain-Song. 

As it exists at the present time, Fugue is the 
perfection of counterpoint. It should comprise, not 
only all the resources supplied by the study of the 
different kinds of counterpoint, but many other 
devices proper to itself, of which there will be 
occasion to speak hereafter. 

Fugue maybeconsidered as the transition between 
the system of strict counterpoint and that of free 
composition ; accordingly, the pupil is here warned 
that in the examples of Fugue now to be given, he 
will meet with many chords not liitherto employed. 

All that a good composer ought to know may be 
introduced into fugue. It is the type of all pieces of 
music — that is to say, whatever the piece composed, 
so that it be well conceived, regular, and conducted 
with good intention, it should, without bearing 
precisely the character and farm of a fugue, at 1-east 
possess its spirit. 

'J'here are two principal kinds of fugue, from 
which springs a third, and again, by this last are- 
generated all the rest. The two principal are tonal 
fugue and real fugue. The third is fugue of 
imitation. All the others,— offspring of caprice, — 
are, irregular fugues of imitation, or pieces in 
fugal style. 

The indispensable canditions of fugue are the 
subject^ the response, the count er-suhjeet, and the 
stretfo. There may be added to these the pedal,. 
which is almost always employed in a fugue of 
any extent. 

All the devices that can be introduced into a fugua 
depend upon the knowledge, the skill, and thejudg* 

* Vide what is said on this point by Padre Llartini, in. Ma trcatli 
on Counterpoint. 
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metitof the composer, and, at the same time, upon 
the nature of the subject and of the counter-sub- 
ject, which may offer more or less scope for these 
devices. These said devices consist, firstly, in the 
employment of imitations formed by detaching 
portions either of the subject or of the counter- 
subject ; secondly, in the transposition of the sub- 
ject into dilferent keys, and in the advantage which 
may be derived with resp^^ct to this from double 
counterpoints ; thirdly, in the inversion of the sub- 
ject by contrary movement ; fourthly, in a new 
subject that may be introduced for combination 
with the first subject and the first counter -subject ; 
fifthly, in the manner of combining the stretto in 
several ways, each time more and more closely ap- 
proaching the response to the subject; sixthl\% in 
the means that may be employed to let the subject 
be heard simultaneously with its iuversion by con- 
trary movement; seventhly and lastly, in the method 
of combining the subject, the counter-subject, and 
the stretto upon the pedal, and in the skill and 
taste with which these devices are brought in and 
worked throughout the extent of a fugue. 

All these combinations and yet others may be 
employed in a study-fugue, but there should be a 
judicious selection of them in a fugue intended for 
the public. Without this precaution, the fugue 
would be too long, and consequently tedious. 

We now give an explanation of each of the 
denominations above-mentioned. 



Theme, or subject. 



On Subject. 

The subject, or theme of the fugue, sliould neither 
be too lon.t;- nor too short ; its dimensions should be 
such as that it shall be easily retained in the me- 
mory, and that the ear shall readily seize upon and 
recognize it in the different parts and different keys 
where the author causes it to recur. 

Here is an example of a subject of proper 
dimension. 



Ex. 18Q. 



-4^ — I 



^ii 



l^^i^I^^^Jipi-^; 



The subject being conceived, the entire fugue 
should, so to speak, be comprised in its extent, 
and in that of the counter-subject which serves 
as its auxiliary. 

The subject may also be called proposition, ante- 
cedent, or GUIDE • and the parts which succeed it 
may be called responses, answers, or consequents. 

The composer is at liberty to choose whichever 
part he pleases wherein to propose his subject. The 
ancient composers, however, were accustomed to 
observe the following method : — When a subject 
commenced with the octave of the tonic and then 
descended upon the dominant they proposed it in 
the highest part, in order that the response, which 
was t-o descend from the dominant to the tonic, 
might be made by a lower part. 

90. ^ — V /• — \ Padre Marttni. 






§?i£^^li=^ 




On the otlier hand, when the subject commenced on the tonic and then ascended towards the dominant, 
thev chose, for the same reason, the lowest part for proposing the subject, in order that the response, which 
from the dominant was to ascend to the octave of the tonic, should be made by a higher part, 

Ex. 191. ^ N 

i 




;^S^ 



^^Ee^ 



:t=3= 



i^^=Efe^^E:,i^^§|^^^ 






=^^ 



^^^eiP 



I 



The foregoing method of the ancient composers 
is not of indispensable observance; it is simply 
a rational and judicious plan, w^ell suited to the 
distribution of the parts in reference to the nature 
of the subject. 

This plan need only be carried out with respect 
to TONAL fugue, as will be seen when this kind of 
fu^ue comes to be discussed. 



On Response. 
The response, answer, or consequent imme- 
diately follows the subject, to which it should be in 
all respects similar, but in another key. We will 
explain in what key, or at what interval from the 
subject it should be, when the difterent kinds of 
fugue are discussed. It may be said that the response 
decides the particular kind and nature of the IWue. 
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Ex. 192. j Subject 




1 Coda. 



1 



I Respons 



On Counter-subject. 

The melody which accompanies either tlie subject 

or the RESPONSE is called the counter-subject. As 

the counter-subject is intended to be introduced 

above and below the subject and the response, the 



l^jesponse. | coda. 



necessity will be perceived of combinin.£? it by double 
counterpoint in the oc^tave, that it may be susceptible 
of inversion either from high to low,' or from low to 
high, without incurring risk of defect or necessity 
for any change : — 




Subject 



„,— , L-t" ^J5^% I I _Count.er subject ] 



I Response 



- :- — — ^- fe^ -" — :F 



Besp. 



to 



It is not, however, absolutely indispensable ,.j 
preserve the exact identity of the counter-subject 
in its transpositions and inversions. Some of its 
notes may be changed should this be deemed advis- 
al)le for the sake of parity in the harmony and 
strictness in the counterpoint. 

In a two-part fugue, there can be only one coun- 
ter-subject ; in a three-part fugue, two counter- 
subjects, and in a four-part fug'ue, three counter- 
subjects. The number of counter-subjects may 
increase in pro}>ortiun with the increased number of 

Ex. 194 



^ii^^^^^w^t^^E^4^mm 






parts, and it is to be understood that there can only 
be as many counter-subjects as there are parts, ex- 
clusive of the part which contains either the subject 
or the RESPONSE. \Yhen there is only one connter- 
subject, whatever the number of parts may be, those 
that accompany the subject and the counter-subject 
jointly are called ad libitum parts, of which the 

melody may be varied each time they intervene, 

whether in the lower, the higher, or the middle 
part : — 



m 



^y^ ' ^'J Subject. 



^ 



i I 



Coda. 

3lZ 



=^i^&§g 



,^==p- 



Coda. 



Couuter-suhfectr,., — ^ | i" »^outi. | 



=c^. 



:'«?==E 



e1 



Response. 






'^m^ 



=^1 






I 



^^^^m^m^^^ 



Ad libitum part above. 

^^-^■=^F — I =^ 




Counter-subject. Coda. Ad libitum part. 



^E£§EE 



'^MM^^^^ 



i^^ 



Subject. 



I I Coda. I 



<m 



Lif^^UMi 



I Counter-subject. 



EP=^= 



er-subject. ^ ^ ^ | | Coda. 






Response. 



1 r 



i=f£EE#£^l:^3^1il^f^^.| 



S==^ 



I Response. 



Coda. 



I Counter-subject. 



Coda. 



^'^:=\^^W^u^^M^^^^^^T^^^'^^^S^^^^ 



^ 



Subject. 



I 1 Coda. I 



-sEizlrj z 



'^^^^^^m 



^inm 



We 



^ 



I ICounter-subject. 



^i^^g^gfii 



I r 



lEiniil^iiii 



Ad libitum part below. 
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It is needless to say that a fugue in five, six, 
seven, or eight parts must contain several ad libitum 
parts on account of the difficulty, and even impos- 
sibility, of finding a sufficient number of counter- 
subjects ; that is to say, of parts in double counter- 
point, for so large a number of voices. 

The COUNTER-SUBJECTS in a fugue may occur 
immediately and simultaneously with the subject. 
For my own part, I cannot say that this disposal 
appears to me to be the best. I think that greater 
variety in the union of the parts is obtained by so 
contriving the counter-subjects as that they shall 
enter successively, and by allowing the subject fiist 
to be heard by itself, or accompanied at the most by 
a single counter-subject, if the fugue be in three 
parts, or by two if it be in fonr. 

Whatever the number of parts may be, a fugne is 
called a fugue on two subjects, Avhen the principal 
SUBJECT is imuiediately attended by a counter- 
subject. 

Example of what is called a Fugne on two subjects, wlia'e^'er be the 
number o[ parts. 
1st Counter-subjecl, or 2nd subject. 
Ex. 195. ^ V 



Principal Subject. 



EI^EM-z 



When a subject is accompanied by two counter- 
subjects the fugue is called a Fugue on three 



Example of what is called a Fugue on three subjects^ whatever be the 
number of parts beyond three. 
2nd Counter-subject, or 3rd subject. 
Ex. 196. 



#*- 



z^-=- 



iES=iE-Efc3l 



mm 



Principal subject. 



1^1 



^mi 



1st Covinter-subiect, or '2nd subject. 



^ 



i^ 



i 



When to a subject three counter- subjects are 
apposed, the fugue is said to be on four subjects, &c. 

Example of v.'hat is called Fugue on four subjects, whatever be the 
number of parts beyond four. 
3rd Counter-subject, ov 4th subject. 
Ex. 197. 



I 

I 



;:iliigl^l-M: 



Principal subject. 



;<i^^ 



2nd Counter-subject, or 3rd subject. 



;^=r:z:=d- 



zziz 



^^EL^ii: 



1st Counter-subject, or 2nd subject. 



ZiJtZ 



z^- 



Observation. — Although the denomination of fugue on tioo^ 
on three ^ and on four suljecls is generally adopted, this de- 
nomination (to my thinking) is improper, and I base my 
opinion respecting it npon ihe cireuni^tance that a fugue 
cannot, and ouglit not, to have more tlian a sitigle principal 
subject for exposition ; all tliat accompanies the. stdtject is 
but accessory, and cannot, and ought no., to bear any oilicr 



name than that of counter-subject. Therefore, according 
to this principle, a fugue which by Jiabit is called & fugue on 
two subjects, should be named a fugus on one subject and a 
counter - suhj ect ; that on three subjects should be called 3. fugue 
on one subject and two counter -subjects, and lastly, that on four 
subjects should bear the name ot a fugue on one subject and 
three counter- subjects, &c. 

As a convincing proof that this should be so, suppose that 
the different subjects, instead of being simultaneously em- 
ployed with the principal subject, attend successively upon 
the parts which enter in turn. Then these different accom- 
paniments of the subject or of the response, which are named 
subjects when employed at the outset, w\>uld be called 
counter -subjects, and because they may be introduced at the 
same time as iha principal subject it does not follow that they 
change their denomination. 

It should, however, be observed, that, in case a fugue be 
80 disposed as that several counter-subjects are introduced 
when the principal subject is proposed for the first time, the 
inver.-ions of these counter -subjects^\\Q>\i\<l be invariable during 
the whole course of the fugue. 

On tfje contraiy, if tliese different counterpoints are em- 
p]o3^ed eitlier durujg the subject, or with the response, and 
not introduced at the beginning with the subject itself, then 
there is free leave either to preserve tlieir identity each time 
they recur, or to alter them a little by changing some 
few notes, according to the exigency and situation of the 
parts. 

In every case it is important and indispensable always to 
combine tlie counter-subjects accoi^ding to the laws of doubl-e 
counterpoint, so as to be able tu u-e them under all circum- 
stances, and in order that they may afford scope for the dif- 
feient devices which it may be desirable to employ. 

On Stretto. 
Stretto is an Italian word, signifying a contrac- 
tion. It has been adopted into our language, and 
is employed to indicate a dence which consists ia 
bringing the entrance of the response nearer to that 
of the subject. 

Example of the response entering after the period of the subject is 
Ex. 198. terminated. 

Subject. 



^^^mww m^m^^^. 



mm 



Response 



i^^l^i 



^^L^^^^m^m 



ct^ 

-'\z~ 



'^^mm^m^m 



Example of the response entering during the period of the subject, — 
Subject. forming1;he stretto. 




lormmg ine stretto. 



Response 



m^^m^^^ 



i 



The stretto is, as has been already observed, one 
of the essential requisites of a fugue ; the place which 
it should occupy will be indicated when the entire 
texture of a fugue comes in question. Tlie art of 
judiciously employing the stretto consists in the 
manner of varying its aspects and in inventing 
means, each time the stretto is introduced, of bring- 
ing the entrance of the response nearer and nearer 
to that of the subject. The effect which this pro- 
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duces is extremely piquant, and, at the same time, 
very taking. 

In order that the entrances of the response and 
subject may be brought closely together, it is per- 
mitted, no other course being possible, to change 
some notes of cither the one or the other ; or, if n"ot 
to change the notes, to change their value ; but these 
alterations can take place in the subject only after 
the entrance of the response, and in the response 
only after the re -entrance of the subject, and so on. 
All this admits of many exceptions, which are de- 
termined by the actual emergency, as ayiII be seen 
in studying fugue. 

It is also permitted, — when the subject, by its 
nature, is not well suited for employing the stretto 
in a manner quite natural, — to commence the 
stretto with the response, but if neither the one 
nor the other be adapted for obtainiug all the variety 
desired iu the stretto, ^Ye must content ourselves 
with making the response enter after the subject, 
or this after the other, at any place we can, and, as 
a last resource, employ the permitted changes either 
in the notes or in their value. Moreover, practice 
will best indicate the means of successfully encoun- 
tering difficult cases of this kind. 

A good fugal subject should always give scope 
for an easy and harmonious stretto ; in composing 
a subject, therefore, the difficult combinations of 
STRETTO ought to bc carcfuUy pre-considered. 

On Pedal. 
The pedal is a note prolonged and sustained 
during several bars. It may be placed either in the 
highest part, in one of the middle parts, or in the 
lowest part ; it can be made — whatever its position 
— only upon the tonic, or upon the dominant; but 
the best pedal — the one from which the most advan- 
tageous effect may be drawn, and the one most 
generally used in fugue — is that of the dominant 
placed in the lowest part. The function of the 
pedal is to emancipate the composer from the 
rigour of the rules ; that is to say, he can, while 
fje period of its duration continues, introduce un- 
prepared discords and even modulate, as if the 
pedal did not exist, provided the parts w^hich effect 
this operation are combined each with each ac- 
cording to rule. This, however, may not be done 
in the tirst or the last bar, which ought always to 
be in harmony with the pedal note. In accordance 
mth w^hat has just been stated, the composer should 
cause to be beard upon the pedal : — the subject, 
the response in stretto, the counter-subjects, 
and, if possible, some of the ingenious devices that 
may have been introduced in the course of the 
fugue. 



Ex. 190. 



Subject. 



Counter-subject 



^^^^^M 



Response and Stretto, 



w^MMm 



P.daL 



lE^d^il'^^^^^^^^'-^^ 



^^^^^^^^^^m 



^^^m^^^^^M^^M 



^^i^^^r-ife^L^ii^^ii 



^Mm^Wfmm^^^ 



^^iEEEE]=JE?iEdE^5?=N^^^-lEli 



As at least two parts are usually required to work 
upon the ped.al which shall fulhl all the prescribed 
conditions, it follows that the pedal is not neces- 
sarily in a two-part fugue. This is why the PED.'y[i 
does not form one of the indis])ensable features of a 
fugue. 

On Tonal Fugue. 

A so-called tonal fugue is a fugue of which the 
SUBJECT, at its first outset, passes from the tonic to 
the dominant, or from the dominant to the tonic. 
The response in this kind of fugue is not identically 
similar to the subject, and is governed by laws now 
to be set forth. 

If the SUBJECT commence on the tonic and ascend 
or descend towards the dominant, the response 
should commence on the dominant and descend or 
ascend towards the tonic 

Subject. Ex. 200. Response. 



m 



Subject. 



Response. 



Pl^=^^==zz 



if the SUBJECT commence on the dominant and 
ascend or descend towards the tonic, the response 
should commence on the tonic and descend or ascend 
towards the dominant. 

Subject. Ex.201. Response. ! 



I 



Subject. 



Response. 



mm 



m 



Here follow examples of subjects more florid and 
more extended than the preceding ones, but still 
conceived on the same principle, in order that the 
student may become accustomed to find the exact 
response to a subject in tonal fugue. 

Example of a subject wliich from the to7iic desceods towards th0 
dominant and of a response which from the dominant asc^n-ia 
towards the tonic* 

I Coda. 



Ex. 202. 



Response, 



zzjiz 



zot 



i 



I Subject. 



I 



Coda. 



:ti=:i:r- 



^ZZ^£ 



~tz:z. 



^t 



* These different examples are presented under tbe form of slrettc', 
that is to say, the response is brought as close as possible to tbe subject. 
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] Response. | Coda. ^ 



1 



1 



I Subject. I Coda. 



II 



Si 



Example of a subject which from the ionic descends towards the dornt^ 
nanl ; and of a response which from the domin-ant ascends towards 
the tonic. 



I Subject. I Coda. 




Example of a subject which from the dominant descends towards the 
tonic ; and of a response whicfa from the tonic descends towards 
the dominant. 




Example of a subject which from the dominant ascends towards the 
ionic ; and o-f a response which from the tonic ascends towards the 
dominant. 



I Subject. 



Coda. 



Wi 



EgZ^E 



zniz 



zt 



l^fegE^ 



11 



I Response. 



i Coda. 



^1^- 



E^i 



Example of a subject which from the dominant ascends towards the 
tonic; and of a response -which from the ^omc ascends towards the 
dominant. 



I Subject, 



I Coda. 



j-E^jg^j z^M^i^jr-^^gEfegag^^ii 



I Response. 



n Coda. 



EE±:EI 



m 



Before concTudiDg, one reranrk wliich may serve 
as a guide must be offered : it is, that all the phrases 
of the melody of a subject which belong to the chord 
or to the key of the tonic shonld be repeated in the 
response in similar phrases belonging to the chord 
O"!' to the key of the dominant, and that all the 
phrases of a subject which bear analogy to the chord 
of the dominant, should be repeated in the response 
in similar phrases, bearing analogy to the chord of 
the TONIC. 

To demonstrate this the following sul)ject is pro- 

I according to the immutable rule 



posed ^:^-£^E=e| 



of tonal fugue the response is this : — ^; 



But if from this simple subject a more complicated 
one is deduced ^' ^=P^'-^ ^jfi>-^-| ; according to what 

has been said above, the response is SEE~E:.tr^| 
ioi the two notes D^. B^ added between the limits of 



the simple interval 0, G, belong to the chord of the 
DOMINANT, — that is to say, in the key of G,— and 
should be replaced in the response by the two notes 
G, E, belonging to the chord of the tonic. 
Here is another subject : — 



— I — <^ 



i_k'j 



gli^i 



1 



entailing no other change in the response than from 
fbp £j-flf. to the second note ; becau-se the subject, 
wlf '^mniences on the dominant, does not proceed 
towknis the tonic in the first phrase. Thk is the 
response : — 



i 



^^ 



w^ 



Wf^^^Mf. 



Here is another subject, in which the melody does 
not proceed, in the first phrase, from the tonic to- 
wards the DOMINANT, but so proceeds at the com- 
mencement of the second phrase : — 



In c. 



Subject. 



'^^^m^^m^^. 



The D which terminates the first phrase belong- 
ing naturally by its descent upon the DomNANT to 
the key of G, the response should change the first 
note C of the subject into a G, in order to conform 
to the law of tonal fugue, and replace the D of the 
subject by another G w^hich will descend upon in 
the key into which will be transposed all the rest of 
the subject in the response r — 

Response. :gz:^p— 



4=t: 



wi^mm^i 



It is superfluous to adduce a greater number of 
SUBJECTS. With the methods and explanations that 
have been given, the pupil should be enabled to 
find the response to any subject of tonal fuguk 
that offers itself. 

On Keal Fugue. 

Eeal Fugue is of more ancient date than tonal 
FUGUE. It is that in which the subject commences- 
on the tonic and then proceeds towards any other 
chord than the doiminant ; the response being mad 
in the fifth of the principal key, and resembling th 
subject in all respects. 

The ancient composers recognised tw^o sorts c 
real fugue, — FREE, and lti^iited. Thoy caH'od^ 
Real Fugue free, when the response, which ought 
to be precisely similar to the part imitated, was not 
so beyond the duration of the subject and of the 
counter-subject. ^ „„, 

Padre Martini. 

r 




^mi^^mm^^^ 



Subject. 



_ I li mitation of the counter-subject.! ^^.-^ 
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ESfi 



=F- 



fei 



l^ 



Response curtailed. 



^EEE 



liEEE^HE 



But if tlie RESPONSE were similar, not only to the 
SUBJECT, but to all the notes of the antecedent part 
from the beginning of the fugue to the end, then the 
REAL FUGUE took the uauio of LUMiTED. Tliis sort 
of fugue was no other than the musical form to which 
nowadays is given the name of canon, — as has been 
akeady said. 

At present, these denominations are no longer 
used, and what the ancients called free real fugue 
is the only real fugue adopted as a model. 

It may ha2:)pen that a fugue subject offers, in the 
earlier bars, all the characters of re.\l fugue, and 
changing suddenly towards tlie end, terminates in 
TONAL fugue. The RESPONSE sliould, in that case, 
follow the condition of the subject; that is to say, 
commencing as real fugue, it must terminate 
according to the rules of tonal fugue. 

y Real fugue. Ex. 204. Tonal fugue. 



Response. 



m 



-F= 



;^^^gEi:^?:4gE£^i 



On Fugue of Irhtation. 

Fugue of Imitation is that of wliich the response 
is very nearly, but not entirely, similar to the subject, 
the composer being at liberty to introduce some 
alterations, and to curtail it, if he think fit. 

Fugue of imitation possesses still another privi- 
lege ; which is that the consequent or response 
has no fixed time or interval for responding to tlie 
antecedent or subject, but may enter at the most 
favourable oj)portuDity, or at any interval. 

Thus the response may be made, not only in the 
UNISON, in tlie fifth, in the fourth, and in the 
)CTAVE, but also in the third, in the sixth, iu the 
;econd, in the seventh, and in their compounds; 
)y these means is produced the variety so desirable 
n music, and so much admired by listeners. 
It has been already said that the subject of a 



i' 



2nd portion of the 
subject 



FUGUE should be of judicious dimensions, neither 
too long, nor too short, but, in the kind of fugue 
now in question, the subject should always be very 
short, to avoid delay in making the the response 
heard. 

^Yhen treating a subject of fugue of imitation 
it is possible to change even a tonal fugue into a 
fugue of this name, by responding to a subject of 
the nature of this latter fugue with the freedom of 
a fugue of imitation. 

Subject of tonal fugue. 




-^m^r'' 



^eJM^^eSS^I 



Response of fugue of imitation. 



ise 01 lugue oi in 



a 



^^^^mmm^^^mm 



mm 



E^ 
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There is no fugue, either real, or tonal, which 
is not liable in several parts of its extent to become 
transformed into fugue of imitation, on account of 
the modulations, and in consequence of the iivota- 
TiONS which may be introduced by taking a portion 
of the SUBJECT, or of the counter- subjects. Examples 
of this w'ill be adduced when the entire composition 
of a FUGUE is in question. In accordance Avith what 
we have said, when a subject occurs — even of fugue 
of- IMITATION composed of more than one portion, as 
thus : — 



1st portion of the 
subject. 



2ad portion of the subject.| 



i^^^liiiI^3ll3Ji^il-^|:f 



we may take in the course of the fugue sometimes 
one and sometimes the other of these two portions 
for making the imitations, even inverting them by 
contrary movement, in order that from the conflict 
arising l)et\veen the parts through these devices a 
more learned as well as agreeable effect shall be pro- 
duced. The following httle fugue by Padre Martini, 
will serve as an example, and give an idea, of fugue 

of IMITATION : — 



2nd portion of the I _ 
subject. I I 



y FY 907 suu eci. , i i •' — V. ,' ' i . 




2nd portion of the 
, response. 



Imitation 

in the fourth 

below 



Modulation into 
the relative minor. 



M 



llg^^ilSe 




ist portion of tlie subject 
which modulates. 



2nd portion of the . 

subject. ll Ibid modulating. 



Response 
Modulating. 



^1 which modulates. | | subject || loia moa uiaung. ) ^ ^ , ^^^^^""^yi^fk.^^^ 



\ 2nd portion of the 
response. 



I Ibid modulating 



[2nd portion by con-t 
I trary movement. [ 
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I iBt portion of j 
the subject 



1 1 i poi' 
tion con- 
trary 



2nd portion 
direct move- 
ment, 



-■m^M^^m^^wmw^^^ 



H^'-W^i 



<^- 



"^W^^^^M 



1 Imitation in the 4th. 



Response in 
stretto. 



Imitation in 
tlie octave. 



^^ji:ll^Siifip_iiii^j|i^||ii3 



Ibid in the 
•n. 

:b- 



Coda and conclusion 



Egte^IE 



'^ _ — -n~ 



Before proceeding to what concerns the entire 
composition of a fugue it is essential to enter into 
rather more circumstantial details relative to the 
CODA or CONCLUSION OF A SUBJECT, which has hitherto 
been simply indicated, and thea to speak of digres- 
sions iu fugue, and, lastly, of modulation. 



On the Coda, 
The coda is that portion of the subject by which 
it is continued after its second section, and which 
serves, at the same time, to prepare the entrance 
of the response and to bring in the counter- 
subject. 



m 



I 1st portion. | I2nd portion. | | Cod a. 



w- 



i^^EeSiIgS^^ 



^^i^i^ii 



Response. 



Coda. 



I 1st portion. I I 2nd portion.! ._._ , ^ 



Subject. Counter-subject. 

There are cases where the coda itself becomes the commencement of the counter-subject, and eo inti- 
mately joins with this latter as that the coda and the counter-subject form an undistinguished whole. 

^ Ex. 209. 



m 






H^^gfiii^^^iE^lE^i 



Coda and counter-subject joined. 



W' 



-H 






=-E^ 



P 



^^^^^^^^^m^^m^^^m^m 



Coda and counter-subject joined. 

Here is another example of tlie same kind, in four voices, by Padre Angelo Predieri : — 

Ex. 210. T, Coda and counter-subject joined. ^^ libitum part. 



Response. 



^^ 1^^^ UU1.LUJH JJ 



=t 



Subject, 



Coda and counter-subject joined. 

-<2- 



ad libitum part. 







Subject. ■ 



Coda and counter-subject joined. 



^ \JVJk.\J^^\^\m \-'\J\XQ, CILAU WU-IIV-^L OU.I^J^V>U J\^XIH^VL. 



ill 



Cod a and counter-subject joined. 



Response. 



Cr-iiar 



tp 



Coda and counter-subject joined. 



"^ AH liliitiim narf r ^^^ 



Subject 



Ad libitum part 

In modern fugues, it is usual to prolong the 
CODA of the response before the subject re-enters. 
This plan is wise and should be maintained. It has 
the double advantage of causing the re-entrance of 
the subject to be desired, and of imparting variety 
to the composition by breaking the monotony of 



d- 



t^s 



■^m 



subjects and responses too closely brought iu. It 
contributes to the elegance and good making of 
a fugue, and it may also furnish an additional 
theme for the imitations and digressions. This 
applies to every kind of fugue, whatever its number 
of parts* 
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Example of a second attack of the subject imniediately after the response Arithout tlie coda. 






^^^i]ili^^^l^^i|ppii3li^-^3i^i 



*:f»-_ :•-.•-*»• 



^^^^^^^^m^^^^^^^m^^^^^ ^^^^m^ 



Example with the coda. 



^ 



^ 



i^iiiipr^pi^iiiE^i^^ia 



Coda prolonged before there-entrance 



_yy Re-entrance of the subject. ^^^^m, ^^^ 



of the subject. 



^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^m^^^'^^^. 



e3=Iz 



It will be seen here that tbe second example has 
the advantage, and that the intervention of the 
coda between the response and the re-entrance of 
the subject has a very good effect. 

On Digression in Fugue. 

The digression, or episode, in a fugue, is a period 
composed of fragments of the subject, or of the 
counter-subjects (at the composer's own choice), 
with which imitations and devices are formed, and 
during which he may modulate so as to introduce, 
in other keys, the principai* subject, the response, 
and the counter-sub,jects. 

The digression may be, according to need, either 
short or long ; and, in the course of a fugue, there 
should be more than one digression, each with a 
varied method of treatment. AYhen the entire 
composition of a fugue comes to be discussed, the 
places where these digressions — to which may be 
also given the Italian name of Andaivtenti — should 
occur will be designated ; and at the same time 
Avill bo shown the manner of combining them. 
This simple explaoation of the digression must at 
present suffice. 

On Modulation. 

For some time the choice of modulations has 
"been regulated by the diatonic scale of the key in 
which the composition is, avoiding chords alien 
to that key. Thus, we may modulate into the 
dominant, and into the sub-dominant, of which the 
keys are naturally major ; into the second, into 
the mediant or third, and into the sixth, of which 
the keys are naturally minor. We cannot modulate 
into tlie seventh, or leading note, because its fifth 
is not naturally perfect. That which has been here 
laid down applies to the scale of the major key. 
When it is a question of composing a piece in a 
minor key, these are the keys into which modulation 
may be made — into the suB-DomNANT, and into the 
DOmNANT, of which the keys are naturally minor ; 
into the x^iediant, and into the sixth, of which the 
keys are naturally major. We cannot modulate 



into the second, because its fifth is not naturally 
perfect, and modulation into the seventh should 
also be avoided. 

Modern composers have held themselves exempt 
from observing, in their compositions, this simple 
and rational method of modulating, adopting, in its 
stead, one much more free and frequently inco- 
herent. But if such practices are tolerated in 
modern works, it is essential, and it is even expressly 
recommended, not to follow erratic courses with 
regard to a style of composition so severe as that 

of FUGUE. 

When a fugue is in a major key, the key into 
which we should modulate first is that of the 
doahnant with its biajor third ; then, into the 
sixth, — the relative minor key of the principal key ; 
after that, into the major key of the sub-dominant, 
to the ikHNOR KEY of the second, to the mediant, 
also MINOR, and then return to the key of the 
dOxAhnant, in order to proceed to the conclusion, 
which should be in the principal key. 

It is permitted in the course of a fugue in a 
MAJOR key, to change the prnicipal key into the 
minor, but this permutation should be employed 
only for a few moments, and merely to bring in a 
suspension on the dominant, in order afterwards to 
attack the principal major key. 

When a fugue is in a minor key, the first modu- 
lation is into the iviediant major, which is the 
relatrte of THE PRINCIPAL KEY ; then we modulate 
either into the doshnant minor, or into the sixth 
MAJOR, or into the suB-no^nNANT minor, or into the 
SEVENTH MAJOR, and lastly, by means of one of 
these keys, return to the principal key. That wo 
may terminate as with the fugue in a major key, 
the minor principal key may be changed into major, 
under the conditions that were shown with regard 
to the FUGUE in a major key. 

The chief difRculty in the art of modulating is the 
choic-e of the chords in their succession, in order to 
go from one key into another in a manner that shall 
be natural and suitable to the one into which we are 
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passing, and so that there shall be nothing in these 
transitions to offend the ear or the taste. 

Experience, which practice can alone give, will 
smooth every di.iculty to which the want of both 
gives rise. 

On the Entire Composition of a Fugite. 

Having passed in review all that relates to the 
elements of a fugue, there remains but to treat of 
its entire composition. It has been already said 
that the indispensable parts of a ruauE are the 
subject, the response, the counter-subject, and 
the stretto; the accessory or episodical parts 
being the imitations formed by fragments of tue 
subject, or of the counter-subject, with which 
are composed the different digressions or anua- 
MENTi which should occur in the course of a fugue. 
These elements suffice for the construction of a 
short and ordinary fugue. But if, in a composi- 
tion of this sort, other combinations and devices be 
introduced, a more extended and varied whole will 
result. It is difficult to determine the number of 
devices that may be introduced into a fugue, inas- 



much as this depends upon the nature of the sub- 
ject and counter-subject, and upon the greater 
or less skill of the composer. There is no fugue 
which does not differ from another, either by its 
mode of conduct, or by its combinations. This 
difference and variation are the effect of choice, of 
an imagination and invention more or less fertile, 
and of the facility which industry gives, while the 
experience derived from both, by cultivating the 
imagination, directs a composer in the choice of 
ideas and of means for the judicious construction of 

a FUGUH-. 

Each composer bears — so to speak — his o\^ti 
distinctive mark in this respect. It is requisite, 
therefore, to examine and analyse many fugues of 
the best masters in order to become thoroughly 
versed in this style of composition. 

Below are given different examples of fugue in 
TWO, THREE, and four parts. These examples, en- 
forced by remarks, will suffice to demonstrate how the 
plan of a simple and ordinary fugue and how that 
of a fugue extended and complicated by the intro- 
duction of several devices should be constructed. 



Ex. 212. 



"^m^. 



Example of a real fugue in two parts. 

Response in the dominant. 



Subject. 



Coda joined with the counter-subject. 



mim 



^ , Re-entrance of the subject in the hiErher part. 



@=^&gE 



Coda prolonged in the two parts, 
so as to cause the re-entrance of 
the subject to be desired. 



e^l^i^^ 



-<s» ^-r 



;^Ttr*=ip=:«z 



Counter-subject. 
=1- 



Ei^EE-Eg^^i 



^= 



-Jirrz 



^E?=S 



Counter-subject. 



^^^m 









g^^^^^iS=^iilill^i 



-A- 



Response in the lower part. 



Digression taken from the 2nd portion of the subject, which modulateg 
into the dominant at its termination, so that the upper part re-enters for the 
response, because the fugue began by the subject in the lower part. 



^^^EgEgEgEgEgEgigE^E^^gE^jg Eg^^ll^H 



Response, 



Counter-subject. 



'^^m^^. 



Counter-subject. 
icjzzpqoc 



'M^Mt^^^^^^^^^^^ 



Subject. 



il^^?:=^i^i^[iPfe^ 



Digression composed of a portion of the subject and counter-subject, in which 
there is modulation, terminating by modulation into the sixth, the relative 
minor key of the principal key. 






^gEjJEM^^p^Eg^Eg^gE^ :^ 



^^^g^^^^ 



P^l^-= 



Subject in the key of the sixth. 



From this passage to the stretto the fugue 
takes the character of a fugue of imitation. 



^^s^i^i^_l_pi 



Response in 



■^^^ ^f^ ^^^w^^^m^ ^^^m^s^^m^^^ 



Counter-subject, 
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the dominant of the key of A minor, 



ii&^^liiiEiM? 



Digression formed by a portion of the subject. Modu- 
lating through different keys it finishes by going into 
the minor key of the second. 



m 



^^=jI^MMM^ 






^EEEl -^E=^E^ ^ t^m ^^ ^^=-^^ ^m^^ ^^^i^ ^ ^^^^ 



Subject in the minor mode of the second. 



^EEEl 'E^ EI^^^^^'E^d^: 



E^ 



m 



$ 



Subject in the sub-dominant. .^ 



=3- 



^[^^m^^i^ 



^^^gig=gl3=^'^ 



Interruption of the subject, to commence modulating another 
digression, combined with a portion of the counter-subject. 



w^m ^^^^^^^m 



:tz 



M^^L^^^^^m 



^=^s3e 



W^^^^^^M 



End or the digression ; Stretto 

repose on the dominant. (*) Subject, 



=zl^z=r-^=z 



Response. 



Subject curtailed, which becomes 
the consequent of the canon. 




General Remarks, 

On examining the foregoing example, it will be 
evident that the development of a fugue is entirely 
made from the subject and the counter-subject ; 
it is that which forms the unity of a piece of music 
of this kind. 

As it is necessary to give to each of the parts — 
whatever be their number — repose, or cessation, in 
order to vary the effect, these reposes, or cessations, 
should take place in a part before the passage where 
the subject or the response is to enter. When 
cessations are emj^loyed under other circumstances, 
the part wddch ceases should never re-enter idly, 
without reason, or for filling up, but either to 
respond to some imitation already proposed, or to 
propose one itself. 

» It is not of absolute necessity to introduce a " repose " or cessa- 
tion before the entrance of the stretto, but when introduced it 
makes this entrance tell better by isolating it fi'om that which 
precedes, and thus produces a very good effect. Neither is it in- 
dispensable, in making the indicated repose, or cessation, to have 
it upon the actual T<ey of the dominant; it depends on the fancy 
of the composer either to make it upon this dominant, or upon the 
actual relative minor key, or upon the chord of the dominant of 
this minor key, or upon the actual minor key of the mediant, or, 
lastly, upon the dominant of the principal key changed into the 
minor; for here— after having prepared it some bars in advance- 
is the proper place for introducing this minor key into a fugue. 
That which has just been stated with regard to the repose in 
question, applies to every kind of ruGUE, whatever be its number 
of component parts. 



It is also particularly recommended to avoid 
monotony in the choice of ideas, and in the design 
and phrases. This defect is blameable in every kind 
of music, but it is one into which it is easy to fall 
wdien composing a fugue, if all the ideas employed 
be derived either from the subject, or from the 
COUNTER-SUBJECT, witli a vicw to the too strict pre- 
servation of the unity of character above mentioned. 
In ordfT to avoid the defect, care must be taken, 
when planning a digression, not to employ the 
fragments of subject or counter -subject wdiich 
were used in the preceding digression. With this 
precaution, and by skilfully varying the modulations 
and the forms of imitations by inversion, monotony 
will be avoided. 

Another remark which should be made is that in 
a fugue, whether real or tonal, of which the 
response is always on the fifth of the tonic, all 
the imitations in the course of the fugue should be 
made on the same interval as the response^ or on the 
fourth, which is an inverted fifth. 

As to a fugue of bhtation, if the response is on 
the FIFTH or the fourth of the subject, the law 
which served as a guide in real and tonal fugues 
must be observed with regarcL^to imitations, but if 
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the RESPONSE be on the second, or third, sixth, or 
SEVENTH, or on their compounds, the imitations 
during the fugue should always he made at the 
distance indicated by the response at the commence- 
ment. It may be added that the introduction of 
imitations in the unison and octave is permitted, 



whatever be the kind of fugue, and in whatever 
degree or interval the response may be. 

After these observations, tlie examples may be 
continued without necessity for adding anything mora 
to that which has already been said on the subject 
of Fugue. 






Real Fugue in Two Parts. 

Response. 



Subject 



^^^^^^^^m^^i^m^3^^^^=^^ mm^ ^ 



Counter-subject. 






I'iif^m^WT^.^ 



'■EiMWiI^l§0:^^^^^0lif^^E3^^I^^^^^=^^^^^^^^M 



Coda, until the re-entrance of the subject. 



Subject. 



i'^^^^^M^^^:^^mmm^^i 



b-^_i^z±rz 



Counter-subject. 



Counter-subject. 



'^' Episode, or digression, formed of fragments of the subject. 



Response. 



:itz^-— izi^E 



:3^^ 



mmwiim^^m^^^^mr^mM^^m^m 






2:Stfza: 






^-^-i^H^z 



^ie^^^i 



^ -• ^ buDject \n the relative minor key. 



?:S^M^w^^^^i^^^^^^^^^,^^^^m^mm 



Response curtailed. 



Episode or digression. 



^^mwm^^^^^^m^^m^m^^^i 



— fc» — r-P-t • , 



rS^EEE-^= 



Subject in the minor mode of the second, curtailed. 



^ *• • J> -* u i-'"t.j>-«-i. ill Hit luiijui luuue ui liie secona, curtailea. 



I^^WM 



g=?^^ 



'^M^^?i^mi^-^^^^^^M^^im^M^m^^^^^^ 



Episode or digression. 



r^ 






3^3^3^^p-35:| 



ll^l^^^ilii 



J^Z-l M Modulation to the principal major key, in 



:§fP-.=a: 



*^ZIig^EPEi.'j£lE| 



'm 



.^ ■ — ' — — ^ 



li 



A TREATISE ON 



=-^=p|^^CT 







Subject, 



^ 



^^Sl^^E^^i^l^gL^iiS^^^ilM^ 



Subject. 



-t 



;f== 



.^•^ £=±Zt^===:rL:^^-«-*-^-«-, ^^^iP^"'ll,^_H _4 __ J , Episode or digression. 



Spi 



-i^^l^^^J^iiii^^^^^^p^^ 



^!gg^fegf^te.^^iiigl§:t^pggi^^ipp^ 



K§=--i 



'^sS 



Response. 



=EEEz, 



P=^=^= 



otzz 



?^i^^s= 



Dominant pedal in the upper part." 



^^ 



L#=: 



^fe[^^s^[i^l^^ili^ 



Dominant pedal in the lower part. 



Subject. 



^^^m 



^^^M^Emm^^^^^^^^;^^ 



mm 



m^^^m 



^p=3Fi 



EtEEE=-^EE=EEH= 



Ex. 214. 



,.^ 



Tonal Fugue in Two Parts. 

Counter-subject. 



^igi^E^gglglg gigp E^gEE^iggpEg 



i^^pg^S^ 



Subject. 



Response. 



^ 



Counter-subject. 



MEEEi^iiEEil^eiii^^^^^^P^^^^liE 



Response; 



^_^°^^ ^ jt_ Subject. ' Counter-subject. 



'^^^^M^m^i^^^^^^^^^^^mm 



Digression formed of a fragment of the counter-subject, 



^12, 



^^1 



:^i?^ 



Ei^^ 



-t={=: 



htzi^-Hi:^ 






:g^5zip^^^fel;gg^^, gg^ gEggg^ 



Counter-subjec*-. 



"^ ^*-^^ Response. ^ Subject. 

' ^ ^ -^ m-m ^-0- -0-^ Counter-subject. ^ ^ 



:^i;g^^^^i^i^'§^ii^i^ 



Digression formed of a fragment 
of the counter-subject. 



m 



iEg^^g£ggig|gi^g;gp^gl^ggi^|gg|^^^ ^^ gi^ 



Subject in the sub-dominant. 



P= 



:t=t:= 



Response 



gggpP^^P^IgpgP ^^ 



m 






Counter-subject. 



g^ii^ls^i^lE 



e£ 



Digression formed of a fragment 
of the subject, in imitation. 






t:^^— 



■m'-r^:m-^-~t 
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Counter-subject. 



Subject in the relative minor key. ^-^-^ 



3| — T 






Response. 



:*p:J=^ 



gggpi^iii^ 



Counter-subject. 



>-:. 



^m^m^^^m^^^^m^^^^^^^^m^^m- 



Coda. 



Subject in the 2nd of the key. 



^^^^^^^-^m^=-^ =i^^^^-^^^^&s^^^'M^^^^ 



Counter-subject. 



Fragment of the counter-subject In imitation. 



Fragment of the subject in imitation. 

Another fragment of the subject 
in imitation in the second. 



\?in inz 



-J!L-r.^m=rt*^^ 



m^mi^^m 



Ibid. 



Fragment of the counter-subject imitated in the fourth. 



^M^^^JM ^^mm^m^ ^^ ^^^m^ 



^^ 



i'sfe^ 



Response brought near to the subject. 






Fragment of the counter-subject in imitation. 



Response. 



m^isr^i?^i^i^i^.^^i^i^"^iii^^^i^p^ 



Subject. 



m^_ 



EEEE 



=P= 



'^^^m 



-^^^- 



Fraginent of the counter-subject in imitation. 



-tiTt: 



^_^z 



E^F^a^fSl^^gE 



.1=:^^!: 



-f^^- 



S^5i=i:-*EFE 



-^^^.E^^^^^^^^=^^^^^^^^^^^^ 




;g^|;£^ g^gz=j=g=^_^£g= 



rfz^rei^:*:* 



Digression. 



it^IIIlip^ 



t-itlt 



^i^^rti^^i^E^g^ 



__ — Subject. _ _ -- Digression. 



^O^S; 



«-J55 



tM^;^^il§-^^^iiiJei^^|gli^illE^5§ 



Response brought still closer. 



§?^?i=P 



i^^ftilii^lEiiLLif^iiiiiLiiiie^Si^ 



H«- .£lC^0t 
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.3.-€l 



SE 



A TREATISE ON 



^ 



Subject. 



Digression. 



ii=^^=^^gijg^^^^=i^gg^i^ggfg|gjj^ 



Subject in response to the subject. 



Subject. 



Response. 






13= 



c ■-^=*4-iiiiLizr-'= ^r;rt:j -- rifr 



Subject inverted. 



m^^^^^^^^^ ^^m^^ ^^^^^^^^^E^^^ 



@gF=^"=Eg^g= 



<2__^^ :*:*:-_^^^:^__-.._^ 



^ - r ^ Zl~~1 I l ^1"^^=^?^"^^^""=^-^ 



-^ — rn - 



^ 



L ^> 



Response close upon the inverted subject. 

Real Fugue in Three Parts. 

This fugue, by the nature of its subject, compels the frequent employment of the chromatic genus ; and by its features, 
and the multiplicity of its notes, it attains an instrumental character. 



Ex. 215, 



*-^ Subject. — -^^ End of Subject ; 1st counter-subject. ^" "^^ 



Response. 



i 



i 



^igg 



hO- 



zntz 



2nd counter-subject, ad libitum. 



^m^^^E^^^m^^^^ 



Response. 






1st counter-subject. 



i^l^i^ 



2nd counter-subject. 






Subject. 



1st counter-subject - 



t—^0--^-M-^ 1 gj j_^. ^ =n zti^tz.— — SiSir.. — L_^g .1* ^^> 

Imitation. 2nd counter-subject. 



Digression formed from a fragment 
of the 1st counter-subject, .p. 



Response. 



yji. lut; lot wuii H-J.-0 ij.iyj\->. V. -0- ^ ^ m ~^~ M .-■^^^^^^t 



S^.E-^i 



^— r — n 



^^' 2nd counter-subject. t^mmmt 



^ -"-^ — Suhiect. — r- ..,_ ^__>r:r^. _. . ,. .. > ' 



Suhject, 



Digression formed of several imitations 



■ i^r ■* •• 1st counter-subject. ■■ •»* 
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;g^E^£^- 



^^^^^^^^m^^^mmm^. 



^^^^^^^f^^m^^mB^=0 ^^^^^ ^m^^m 



of the subject, and of the 1st counter-subject. 



§^^^^^^^^^^ ^ 1^ ^^ ^ 



!£E5E 






m^.E^^^^^^^'^9i^^^^=^^^^^^^^^E^^^0 






g^:^g^-:r^g^i^giipp^iEi:^j^g;g^gEg^^^^ggi 



EiEiz 



lessEg 



;^^g=iE gggg^|g^£g^ g|g^gi igigg gi^^^ 



ip= s?^^^pg^gf^^^^^^^:^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



1 >^ I ^ buDjeci mverieu. 



Subject inverted. 



1st counter-subject 



i-^pp^gS£ ^=g'r^^i^p=pii g ^ i ^g^^ ^^^^ip pI g?^"| 



Response to the subject inverted. 



ii|pE3^iiE^?i^§=^[|^iE?isp^^El=3 



1st counter-subject inverted, 



jfk^ ^7:S3^gitej ^-^-^ p^^:fgi ^^S^E£^j^ ^^p iiiig^ 






Et3^ 



*^ Counter-subiect inverted. ^"^ I I r F i^^^* I .' . 



Counter-subject inverted, 






Subject inverted. 



Response. 



^^ '^^d ^^m^tM. ^^m^ Counter^subject inverted. 



f^^ 



0^=m- 



Couafer-subject upon the new subject. 



ig=3^^^iga;^E3E 



PI 



New subject formed of the end of 
the coda to the 1st subiect. 



^i: ^^=^Ei= ^-^?^^f^^^r0m 
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ResDonse to thp npw snWo/^t- ^^^S 



Response to the new subject. 



l^^^s 



New subject. 



\i=i 



SJ!=Sif =llc^ 



i^Ei^=i^i=E£=pi^^i^l^i^pip^^^^^ 



Counter-subject. iSj^J " * "^^"^ •■■■» ■ 



ew counter-subj.ect. 



:gS£g: g:f^:i 



-i^^- 






Counter-subject, 






Response. 



Digression. 



r^g=^5^^=jgjgg3i^^^^^pgggEE^^g|£gg£^ 









■r^-^.^-m 



^gfg^^gg|?||-gr^:gf^^p^| 






^?im^5g^|3pSpiii[g||:^g^|p^i^l^l 



|i^^^igiiiiip^^3^-^^^-^fE^jii5^piigi^i 



^■-t 






Stbetto. 



1st counter-subject. 



1st subject. 

^^■^ Response brought closer to the subject. ^^**' 



:8if^^==J^EE^£ 



Counter-subject. 



i^^iii^jii^^^^^^^^^g^ 



*"^ Digression. 



:g.^^L^^ £g^?-^^^^g^=;^^^^^ ^g^5^'^g^g^ 



eg_-^|=|=f=.f||^=| 



^ Subject. 



Google 
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SuT)ject 



SUDject, 

^ ^ -« u Lr * ^ Imitation. 

Response. 



Response. 

'^ Subject brouglit closer. 



^ '^ Subject brouglit closer. 

^ ^ Digres.sion. ^^, ^^ , ^' -^ 

__y LL/-X - ^ ^ ,^. ^ ^^^^ ^ «^ — , Respo nse. 

*> •■ * ***• *~' ^ ^ Stretto upon the 



*> •■ * ***• *~ ^ ^ Stretto upon the 

2nd counter-subject, 
pedal. 



pedal. 



'' ^ Digression. —■■i^pbw .-- — \ 

^ Fragment of the counter-subject of the 



^ Fragment of the counter-subject of the 

w subject in imitation. _^ ^ ^ ^ ^ — v^ *■• "^^^ 



new subject in imitation. _^ ^ ^ ^ ^ — v^ *■• ■* 



Sf:^ 



=gEr.-f£e-rJ 



^rt^^i^^i^^^^^pg 






9^j=g^g^==r. 



iiE^^^:?i3^^^=s=t=pi^ 



eS«e 
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Ex. 21(5. 



A TREATISE ON 
Tonal Fugue in Three Parts with One Counter-subject. 



fe 



Subject. "~ ^T"! ^ * * ■ 1 — J 






Coda. 



Counter-subject 






:|==t 



^ 



Response. 



;^ — — r . . response. 



i^ii^^^l^l^^S^^ta^[^^^igE 



-i& — -*-3l-i 



i^zfii: 



Counter-subject 






Ad libitum pait 



-pl^f f-»-h<& r r-- 



Is^eEEiEfE 



--j^— O 



^:?-& 



Digression which i n modula ting leads back to the return of the subject. 



:=[=r^^l^^=ii^i?i^f^ii^^^^ 



Ad lihifnni nnrf ' "- ^^ ^i--'^ 



Ad libitum part. 
Subject 



^^- ^--^= ^ ^^U'^^ ^^i^f^^m= 



Coda. 



m^=mim^m 



-m- , Counter-subject. - h ,..<2, _*. .^^^.^. ^^ .^^ 



E=iES 



ie^ii^l^^^^^^^^ipsgiiiiii^ii 



=pfeb. 



_^ ^ ^_^ ^^E?|. 

Digression formed of a part of the counter-subject in imitation. 



Counter-sub'ect. ^-^^^^"^m- r/" "^ ^ ^ /■ — x 



Ad libuum part, -•- ^ .^-M-b- - 



=El[^ 



■^5i 



i^il'^iJ.Ep^iriFba 



ii^=^^ 






^Ei 



:=1- 



i^ir2==z= 



Modulation in the sub-dominant. 



l^^^^^m^ ^^^ ^^^^m^ 



Idem ill the relative 
minor key. 



LFE 



=t=: 



iiipHi 



iigi^giiiggp^ig ^^^ ^^ -g^^p g^^=Jig£g^p^i 



;^i^i 



|ii^^p s5r=:E,^SEE 



:5f 



^3= 



Imuatlon of the counter-subject. 



Return to the principal key. 



^^m^m. 



^ 



Imitation of the subject in the 9th or 2nd 

Imitation in the 3rd 



a^i^^^Eg: 



zt 



^fc^ 



^^[-^ii^^il' 



Counter-subject also 
curtailed and modulating. Counter-subject curtailed. 



^^m^m^.^^ 



Digression. 



Subject curtailed. 



^iiii^^E 









m^^w^:^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^m\ 
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i^^^iil^^fiii 






^^±^^^ 



"F "^^Et 



zzrc 



li^^-plii^^fp^^ 



^^^£^^^^m^'M03im^^^^- 



Subject in the sub-dominant curtailed, >-^ i^ 

Counter-subject curtailed. 



=^Bz 



^M^i^?lLl^l[r^iri?Jil[i^fe%^L^i^ 



Counter-subject imitated. 



-.EL=r= 



Second imitation in the mediant minor key. 






in tlie sub-dominant. 
_^ Counter-subject. H^-^-^ 



Subject in the relative minor curtailed in imitation of the subject in tlie sub-dominant. 



^ TiicrrAccinn ^^ 



M 



Digression 



l^^ig^^fSi^^^l^=i^j 



,0--[S0 H^ 



;i2oz 



t=tz^=p=t£a^£^ 



JJ.^_,^#:|^I r .-^I 1;<2 Z]^Z_|?<2 ^5, T-m-f- r-»-*^*-*-»-r> •-^-.If r— m r — r- 



^^^b^^^^^^^^^^^st^^I-^^^^^^^^. 



^^M^^W^^^^S-^^^^^^ilW^M^^^^^ 



m^^^^^m^^^^m^s^M^^^^^^m 



Stretto. 



Eia#jii"^i;ii^EiifE^^i 



Subject. 



=i= 



1^ 



Subject. 



Response. 






Response 



flmM-^m 



-f^M 



Response. ^ 



'■^^^^E^m^Mm^^^^Smm^^ 



xk 



'^^MWM^m'mm-^mMmfm^^^^mm^^^M^w^rM 



S-HEE^ 



Subject -o- . . ^- ^^-.- S'e'-^-^'""- 



^^^^^i^M^^^^^^mmm^^^^^^m 



m^^^mMm^mi^^^^^m^iMmMi^^M^^ 



V 

Google 
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p^^^^^E^m 



A TREATISE ON 

Response. 

Subject. 



^^^^M^^^m^^^^^M^^^^^^^^ 



^^^ 



Pedal. 



z—KH^z 



1 lZ^TJLZ 



^^^M^m^ 



il 



l^^. 






zt- 



wm^^^^ 



Subject. 



=1= 



^^^^ ^^^ ^E^ 0^E^m^m^^^^^^^^^^m 



^^m^^^^f^m^^^^:^^^^^. 



ii^^E^E?£g^^=^ 



i'^Jl^^^^-SllE; 



E^EiDE 



q^-Tq: 



m 



Response. 



ES-rSE 



^ 



i^ 



^izisi^i 



:=t:z: 



^^1 



ifeE£ 



~t 



H=^z 



^ g^g^£EE^Bt j^^-| 



iniz 



Tonal Fugue in Four Parts, with One Counter-subject, 



Sul)ject. 



Added part. 



li^ 



mi^^^^iliiiii^p^ 






Response. 



Ex. 217. 



Counter-subject. 



^^l^i^^ii^ 



^— *^ — zr pzzfzia iz:^ — 

r=zqg-t=^E^=:r fz=£E 



Ef^lE 



^i 






Countei^subject* 



EEP_E3^E£: 



Coda formed of a new figure introduced as a theme for digression. 



^^m^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^m^ 



^^^^^^^mM^^^^^mm 




Counter-subject. 



^n^^^pi^^i^f^^^^^i^m^^^^ 









Added part. 
Subject. 



E==l-^ 
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Counter-subject 






r^E^^^^^M^&l^ 
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New figure. 

.-»— _iWi| — I — f— j — ^4— 



-^-t«^:! 






::zir 



Digression. _^^. ''^ 



Added part. 



— ^ ^ — ^ — I 



Response. 



«^ 



iespo 



i^^m-^Mm^^^m^M^^^^m 



E:e ^g^gE-zg^:££gg-«; ^^EE-=[^ 



i^^ 



;^ ^^gi^^^g^.,^^;=^^g':^ggg ^ 



=E*=^=oL 



f^lE:u§!p=^=i 



_^ • *-»,.^.m- 



f^e?f; 






^ 



Response. 



^ « r 



:?^gff 



:b=Ei?^E: 



zini: 



Counter-subject 



;^gEg^rj^^E^g^5g£ppj 



Added _part. 



iiiig^ilteiSi 



:L-H-j:£pfe=z«Q?-rfer3^ 



| ^EEE^Er£E£^ p^^^E^^.| 



■=^-T3=== 



-«5 » 



|E==^= ^i== 



Counter 
subject. 



I^^^^ii' 



Subject. 



M=3 



"^ — a^J" 



E=-^?^^=§ 



*-^^ Digression. 



rt-P= 






-4a|-: 



l5i^§^^:& 



gi^E^Eg^ ^gE^^g gEEErE E_^-E^gi^ ^gi^l^pEg,-^^3^ ^ 



pEf:^ 



llJil 



=^"=^|=[r-^| 



E±?=FP.£Ze: 



f^^ 



Ili^^I^Elireillglf 



^^P:: 












t'l^^E^^ 



i 



# 



=4cit:z 



zrjz 



Zdl 



Subject in the relative niajo 



^^^m 



^^M 






m 



Counter-subject. 



mi 



:^^3Z3 



ifi^^^- 






pi^^^iLl^^Jii^i^l^ 



EE^ 



^ 
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A TREATISE ON 



^^^^^^^J^^: 






Digression. 



i_ Digression. 



Imitation. 



=:z=itoz=:n^ 



% 



:^=^-^=:FG==^^^ 



^^e^ 



Subject in the sub-doi-ninaut servin'T as 



response. 



^==i^f^^iM^^^^ifelii^^^^1 



Counter-subject 



WM^^L^^^^l 



Fra[>ment of the subject serving 
as tlieme for tlie dit;ression. 



<. ountersubject. ^ ^ i'raj'ment of the subject se 

; -J 'r^^~r&-» m-»^^^~P^—rr-^-=f^^~^~i2^^_^, <^—^ as tlieme for the d JKressio 



mm^. 






fe§i 



Imitation. 



^[^iiir^jifE^i 






^fi^liSH^^i^ii^ 



^^ Imitation. 



1 



=P=F=F=r^- 






New fig-ure. .^ - 

,1, New figure. 



-^-g^[=^-^r^^gHg^'lgfp^ ^^ ^ 



=^ ^~ 



-i»~ -#- -#- ^-m-» m-^-^ ^ 



::;3:=i;n=::i;:« 



-=-^ 



EE 












iS^E^EipEf 



E-EEEE 

: c 



^ 






|g;ig^^ ^!ggs ^^J^^^£ ^E^B^g |p 



^Eg ^S££ ':E£*E_^ =g= g F^EE£Jrf feE;^E^fe.feE^EEgE^EE^EE^E^EE^pHgE^^^ 



^J^I^lEggip^JiFlliiisg^^gi^l^^^-^^^ 



M^=^i=^ 



i-iiEjEii^iE^ji^^p^^^^^^^^ 






^im'iiili'liiiil^^^S§^^-i^^iiS-ii^i^^ 



zL£i£^:£ t±:-zz=izz 



Ei==^ 



zil^:= 



|=«=[^S= 



SZE^^^^^^^E?^ 



m=^^^E^^E^E=^^^ 



S-rE 



illi 



^r^Ti^p- 
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=i:t 



* 



e1=£E?=?E 



m 



^-m=^:= 






E£^e^-E 



m 



^^lli 



z'^i^i^ie^^^^ee; 



r»-*-m-»-»-^-, 



^E^^£g g^£i ^^g^^= g^E^ E3g£Ep 



S.-Z 



Stretto. 



/•^ — ^ ^ — v. Digression, jj, 



ZM—^ 



-r— 



Counter-subject. 



Subject. 
fe» — 



KPsponse. ^^v ,, -•-^ 



Counter-subject. 



^^ 



^^^^^^^^^^^^ 






^^i 



Ie 



Lfe£E 



^^FJii^"^i^lErtiiF#_E^i.ii^yir^^^^^ 






3i ^^^ pgE^^^ ^ ;gig=EE 



^^^i 



Subject. 



zti.— 



?£E£eM|Sj': 



Counter-subject. 



^^^^Ugl^ 



^^fi^^Eg; 



^^ZEEEE^ 



Response. 



i 



Counter-subject. 



fe:=ii^=2Ei[^^i^^3^ifti=g5^^^^^ 



Subject. 



Ie^^ 



s^n 



Bp^gHii^i 



Response. 

-r— ^» 






^W 



F3^EE 



r::=pzzd: 



^11 



ii 



^ 



EEf= 






3iit; 



l^. 



^M'^^^^&=^^^ 



eiimiif^" 



ist 






^ 



g'^^ii^l^^^l^iliiiilM^l^^Mii^iS^ 



EE^^ 



rzi=:= 



Ji^: 



Subject by augmentation. 



=JJ:!op- 



Response by augmentation. 



^=]^^^iei^ 



1^^ 



^i 



^-^Ei^ E^_^^^^^^S^^^ =f=^-^ 









p^fe^ 



^^11^:^1 
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Subject. 







^SM^^^^^M 



^gj^fegE ^g^-^ ^:^§^ gE^g^ 



:g^^fe^g; 



'=1= c 



'^==fEfeff^Sf8--« 



;$az 






feEggigEgi ^g;8^ ^.^^^^^jg ^rj^ ^-;i^^i?:^^g!ip;i^g 



=:^3C= 



-L L— cirim? 



=^=^=^^^M^^^^^ 




^^^^^^:^^ E^^^^^^^^^^^^^z^^^^ 



~£E^ 



m^^ 



l^^^J^' 



l^=^e=^^^e^£iE^;E£S':E=i=kiE^ 



i=:"^-E-"g"-!;£g^j«f>i*- 



g^ ^g^gEg^^^g£g^ 



^ 



^j^^^gf^i^^g^^i 



d=t 



:SSE«E3EE3f; 



z3zr1rjt-= 



iMltefei^^il^^^^^=s^i=P=^^^^i?ii 



=-tir 






=^^i 



:f==tzp^^=^-^: 



^E^E^. 



£:= ^^^^%j=g :r^;^^ ^P^E% [gg^^gg^^^^ 



^iCitZZ 



Subject 



Tonal Fugue in Four Parts, with Two Counter-subjects. 

1st Counter-subject. 



tS£ 



^S^^^gli^E^^^H 



m^^i 



'^W^^^^t 



Response. 









2nd counter-subject 






_# ^_ 



ip — : 



1st counter-subject. 



2n(l counter subject. 



=^-?=£i 



2£EEi 



zizifiz 



-— .« p — 









zt2zfr 



:^g^Eg^ 



2nd counter-subject. ^ Ad£ed part^ ^_a « 



Subject. 



1st counter-subject. 



z^z'E=^-^^sz^- 



^^^^f^^^^^^^^^z 



EeZEE5S£=E 



Response. 



CjOOgle 
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^^^^^^^^~ 



Digression* 



zbz=ifz:zz«: 



m 



iJrrd.counter-subject. J^m- ^ m-m- ^ -#- 



Imitation, 



fe^^^^^ 



subject. 



m^^^t^ 



Fragment of the 2nd counter-subject. 






w^^m 



Response. 



ESEEPi 



Fragment of the 1st counter subject. 



2nd counter-subject. _ j i hi 



^ ^ Added part, -m- ^ « 

1st counter-subiect. 



i 



1st counter-subject. 



1st counter-subject. 



2nd cou nter-s ubject. 1st counter-subject. 



--Sdded„ar..^j,..g^^ . ,,. Addej part. 

1st counter-subject. Response. _^ ..^. 






Subject. 






2nd counter-subject. 



^ -= P- 



ie^jE^i^:^! 






1|5: 



Subject. 



"*" Imitation of a fragment of tho 






2nd counter-subject. 






1st counter-subject. 
Fragment of the first counter-subject. 



^^^added part. "^*" T . . ^' ' ' "' SS55"' ' ^ ^ 

Imitation. 



•l^^^g^^ 




[ 



^zEE=?^i^^^^tS^l^i=^^^p^^^^g^^^^^ 



L:t2z«z=b— '- 



l^=IS:^^fEE=fcfe=Ei 



2nd counter-subject. 



i£?^=?Eiiig5p^^P^^:^^=?^ 



feg^ggiSE^giig^gi^^^i^^3 ^EJ^^gg i^^l3^^ 



Fragment of the subject. 



Google 
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2n(l (■<mnter-sul)ject. 



/T^pmii^Zi^rT-— 1 A Subject ill tlie sub-dominant. 

^^___, Response to tlie sub)_^ct in the sii))-rloniirant 

-fy m^^^ I " m 2nd counter-subject-. , 



-fy m^^^ I " m 2nd counter-subject. , 



1st counter- 
subject. 




2nd counter-subject. L -^- - 
Digression. ^. ^ — ^ 



^^=>=^ 
^-<'- 



Digression. ^ 

— --T! u ^ _-fb-b. . 
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w^^m^^^^^^^^ 



'^^E=P=-^i^^^=?Er:£=^^M^^lm=^^-^^^^^=M^^^^ 









SEE: 



Subject. mmiS~ 

Response. I*- 



---p— r- 



ii£ 



m 



Subject. 



■ m^^^^ m 



£>-=)£ 



i^ 



1 



i 



^^^E^iw^^^^^^^^^=m^^^m^^^vm 






^fes^#^?H[^^^^^-=ki=?'i.^^-^^fp:i§=^ 



Rfsponse. 



E^ni^n^&q 



• ff: 






E-isg^^[iEEi^=i=e^^fe^=iL^ 



Response. 



^M— ^ ^ Subject. 



Response. 



j^gE^^^^§3^g^J^^i^^^^ ^i^g ^g=g^g^Msg;g^g^g^rg^^zi 



Subject. 



IS=3=^3E 



^•-.r=t: 



^g^^^E^n: 






iifji^^iir^ii^r^ii^F^^^ii^jjfLEi^T^^:^^^ 



fe 






Counter-subject brought close. 



E==F£F=^F;^^=f^=pz*:=3z«^^z=r- 






#Ji^l^i^-^l=^fl^i^^^i^.^'ll 



i^^ 



!=ggEfjg_ ^_gg^ g^,^ 



^j^Egggp_^ ^Eg^=g =^E»E 
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Google 



Subject. 



Response. , ■*■•»' ^mmmb 



^iE^i^^^'J^E 



zf?zt: 



z£3U 



i^^^^ 



#!^i^i==r.^^^E=^^S^S; 



Ei^s^_i^^ 



[- — «^- 



^"^i 



^^l^^^^"l^^iiig^[^ 



E^^^ 



P-^g-^^^j^ii^^g^"=^^l^liligl[-^^iiiii 



^i 



Csh:= 



■m—^M-»- 



=:»=E±z^^--^"'^Ttr-T-- =«— .-- g^pE^=^-r— ^^ : 



i^^^l^ 



Chromatic Fugue in Four Parts, with Three Counter-subjects, 

The subject of this fugue belongs to tonal fugue, as it descends first from the tonic to the dominant; 
therefore, the response should go from the dominant to the tonic. 



Example of the response according to the rules of tonal fugue. 



Subject. 



Response. 



J^i^ 



¥■ 



rfca 



■fc 



Tonic. 



=]^^1 



Dominant. Tonic. 
CJt 



rS«z 



Tonic. Dominant. 



But this response would have rendered the working of the counter-subjects extremely difficult, and would 
have compelled frequent changes. It has been judged fit, therefore, to treat the fugue as a real one. 

This fugue, l)y its mode of treatment, and by the nature of the subject itself, may be considered as a fugue 
of imitation : — 



Ex. 220. 



^gg ~= :^ ■:^ &-= :z '^^r^:zzz 



Subject. 



Coda, leading to the 



Jjpt- 



EcHS^^=c£E£= 



g.a.zpz*— gr=zz!;. 



^e^trhfc 



'p[^^f==|=^E= 



==l"i: 



1st counter-subject. 



cfcrg- 



EfE^E 



^^^^^^^:^^'M^^^ 



3rd counter-subject. 



2nd counter-subject. 



5=^fei|^h^f^ 



-subJL-ct. 



response. 



m^^ 



r^ ^_ iz ^! 



2nd counter-subject 

}:<s> — — b^> 



ry -J ZJ!! 



I 



Response. 



=qqcit:= 



*" 1st counter-subject, 3rd counter-subiect. 



3rd counter-subject. 



^'^g'^^^^zi:z=ij=z:ezzz: 






BT^ 



=^^ 
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Srd counter 



Added, or ad libitum part, imitating 
the 2i)d counter-subject. 



^-» , ^U ^ j^ me ^')u counier-suDjeci. ^^ 



Coda, leading to the reply of the subject. 2nd counter-subject 



1= 



i^0M^ 



Subject. 



^^^^T^^i^r^^^mm^^^^m?im== m^^^^^m '^^^^ 



1st counter-subject. 



subject 



■^m^=mm^^i^^M^Eif^^m^M^ms^^^^M 



_ii_^. 



■E^^^^^Lm 






L-^CZZ 



1st counter-subject. 



m 



i 



rp-*i 



Added part. 



-r r-^ — tv^ C:* r 



^=^^i 



iif^^^^fii^=^^^^^^^^^^^ 



2nd counter- subject. 






d«b 



:Si3==i;r2=: 



Response. 



Ef^?E^ 



:=S^-r_z.g«L 



'^— r^ -- 



i^33iE^^ 



. ^ Fragment of the subject by diminution. 



.^rrt rniintpr.<inhippt '~ t-»: - . ' 



3rd counter-subject, 



Digression. 



^^i^0^MmM^^mM^ML^^^ 



^E 



Fragment of the Srd 



'^^^mmi^^m^^mm^^ 




E^^: 



Counter-subject. 



EgzpEgEgE^jr^^iglFg^j^iipip;: 



ffei^l^^j^^^^p^S^iieEl 



2nd counter- subject. 



'i^^^^^^IIHe 



-^ a^ r ■ I . _i_ ! imitation Of the new subject. 



i^^^^l^^^^l 



Jg^ 



^^^ 



--^-=e£z^zrzi?.z=^^. 



^=^-^^==E^S?^^^5*^^EEfE^= 



Imitations of this fragment of the subject." 



^ 



| Sg=r^ [|^|^^|:^:^^p p^Ei^ES E 



^^=a- 



e^i 



If New counter-subject on this fragment of subject 



;3«EE 



t. entering hpfnr** thA pnfl nf tV.o 1-<>e.^/^.^c<^ "^ ' ^^ — *- 



Curtailed subject, entering before the end of the response, 
and serving as the digression. 



^«5^L 






Fratrment of thp SrH f«Anr.tAr.wMM«,>f ^ -^ 



w^^^m 



Fragment of the Srd counter-subject. 
Fragm( 



Fragment of the 2nd counter-subject. 



^^^ 



P^^^^'^^^b^^M^^^^^M^^^^^^^^^^ 
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^^^^^i^ff^^^^^^^Si^^^Sl 



^■f^°^=g 



El^^ELifEi 



Subject re-introduced in this digression ; but with one of the old counter-subjects, and the new counter-subject 
1st subject. 



'^i^^^^^m^^^^^ 



-'°=l=— -^--^^-■-f--! 



55^ 



*^^^^"ll^^^PiiP_^^^1^^^=^i3^[p^3^^=.^p 



New counter-subject. 



m ^~ 



Ad libitum nart. » ' ^~^" * ^^^ 



Ad libitum part. 



3rd counter-subject. 



E§3zitpf;g^^=g^a^^5^ 



Continuation of tlie digression, formed by the imitations of tlie 3rd counter subject, and subsequently 
by a fragment of the second combined with tlie third. 






l^li-^-E^^^^E^^'^'- 



r^r2=n:cznz^ 



m 



:S3E 



f^^mm 



E?^E?E2£tEEE£^EE^St5Er 



Fragment of the 2nd counter-subject combined with a fragment of the third. 



rt= 



iHlli^^fJ^^^ili- 



:=!:= 



il^l^l 



Imitation. 



^g£g ^£pgEp g^^^g=gi^EEggEgE gig^^g^ 



Fragment of the 3rd counter-subject. 



--r-: 



gfei^g^;gfeEgig=[^pg:gEgi^^ &;:p :p^;i;:^ 



Imitation of the fragment of the 2nd counter-subject. 



M-sT^-^rEE-ElEfC-E^^-tEEEi 



^=^_^^m 



E^EEE^^J 



E^j?rE^^^^Ef:gE-^;E;s:^[; 



Fragment of the subject 



„,— iragmenr oi uie suijjfct ^ ^ i r> . ^\^ i__- 



Fragment of the first counter-subject. 
^ New counter-subject. Imitation of the fragment of the subject. 



E^l^^^i 



-b-'^-J^'i 






Fragment of the counter-subject, 



New counter-subject. 



^«^ 



^^IzXy- ■s==z-=:^zz^--^ =:=-z== :^:iio^t:z:==^=z^^ 



Pedal on the dominant of the relative major kev.^ ' 
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i^^i^nsi^gil 



WM 



JlCJt. 



^< 



.^^Otl 



S 



■3^E 






EgpE ^TJa p=p:g[rg^E^^S^p.H^Eg 



Counter-subject on the subject inverted and diminished. 



^^ 



^f^^ 



^El^^g^fJ^^jSl^^^ 



ir=^ 



^33 



Fragment of the subject transposed into the relative Response of the counter- 
major key, but by contrary movement and by diminution. subject. 



^iii^E'i^?.^! 



v-~ 



Response to the subject inverted 



^^^^m^^^m 



liJo'^o'.z 



1^^ 



zdrc 



-^^L 



Reply to the subject inverted and diminished. 



Counter- subject. 



It— n 



^P=E^EE 



=^- 



ili^£^^EEiiI^^ 






zb=t 



Reply of the response. 



Mi 



and diminished. 



^-M^Mk 



^1 



p£g^i^ii3|^^gi^^ 



-F=t= 



li 



g fegEg^fe:IJ_^E^;=^^E^ ; 



I^^H^^I^^^^^ 



t5=^ 



.:^g^^g^ ^,^^^^= |gg ^j:-^i j|gg!-^gi>Er^^^gg 



g"^ ='-g^f.= ^?^^ggFpg: 



Digression formed of the first portion, of the subject 



Counter-subject. 



EEEEfeEg^ gJgEEgi^^-^^^ZE^^; 



Subject. 



^=?i^EE?EE«lEb 



SMiIe 






^ 



=Si33M-|l5^ 



Zt=t!=^r 



— ^^-^ — I — O \*f?- 



.J2«- 



fei?^==*?^Pfi^f^°£^-F=P-^^^|E==F 



:!=: 



^ 






f2<J- 



t3=E^E=^~ 



r=E=itzzzQr:|-a:^^zzz=o=Er 
=i:z^ tn=br -' z — i Ez 



Efc 



Fragment of the subject diminished. 



\^^^^^^A^^^^^&m^^^ 



Fragment by contrary movement. 



^- 



* Imitation of this fragment. ■■ • Subject and inverted subiect 



^y^lSl^^liSii 



=S*-e^i^^^^| 



EEE==EEEc:? 



bject and inverted subject proceeding 
together. i 

'^fy h/y 9f* ^.f*- .._f^ 



tzziiz. 



ztzftz=i: 



^mm 



Fragment of the 3rd counter-subject."* 



gl^^^li^Eiie'MS^l^i^^^il^illil^^ljiiyii 



\ 
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A TREATISE ON 



^^^^^^^^^^^3-:^&=h^ifJ^^^^I?ili 



1 



^^^im^^mMW:^^^^^i^gf^^^i^^:^^i 



--u^ - Ibid. 



^^ -mh^ ^ A Did. 






Fragment of the counter-subject of the inverted subject. 



i^^^^^^^m^^-^^i 



2zfezfei 



S=E3E= 



ilfJi 



Fragment of the subject. 

Fragment of the 



}u. ,_ , _j , , Fragment of the 

Imitations of this fragment. 



Subject by augmentation. 
Stretto. 



Ibid. ^ — ^ ^^ ^_^ ^^ Subject, 

ic* ,.«,,r,f«^ e.,K;o.,f TKM ResDonse broueht 



1st coujnter-subject. 

=t2l 






s^*-^- 



—t^jQl. 



-i?4^. 



: ±z — 1 — <^- 



5&|¥ 



EI^EE' 



-J«!l- 



:=;oC 



ggia^^^ lgE3,^5 ^_^ 



nearer to the subject. 



E^i; 






i^^ 



ii^^ 



==f^i^^=:fe=N 



dz==t2r2: 



m^^^^ 



Subject. 



@g^ZE:-E2^iE^;£^EziE^ 



:M: 



pig^ ^ — i z[^ 



=sii 



Fragment of the 3rd counter-subject, 



Response brought nearer to the subject. 



'^M^^^^M^^^m^^^^^ 



Imitation. 



:it 



zct 



=§i^ 



^^ Fragment of the 2nd counter-subject. Imitation. 



-\l-± 



-^^]^^^^^^^: ^^^ ^^^~^^^:e:^^ ^^:^ ^ 



Fragment of the 2nd counter-subject. 



*N 






EEEfiHE 



:;==^ 



S^^^^feg^gH 



Imitation. 



Stretto by diminution. 



Subject by diminution. 



z^^;^ 



I 1 >- f^ — •■— «^ rf 

Subject by diminution, brought nearer to the response. 



^_L_^ 1 .1 1 1 L 1 1_ 



-^ STT;:;.,^^. hv Himiniitifin. Response brought still nearer. 



Response by diminution 



?^l^^^g§^l^ll=^^^: 



Response brought still nearer. 



Subject by diminution, brougiit nearer. 



Subject by 



^^^^^^M^^^^^^^: 



d-f^fi^-i^ 



Response by diminution, 
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m 



:M:i 



:l^^^l^^^Ste^^^iiF^^^^i^^^^? 



m 



E3«EE 



E^ 



^ 



i^^lIS:§^^^[l 



^^f='':^gEE?==^E 



Fragment of the 3rd counter-subject. 



^^^^mm^^m^^MwmM^^t 



"N Response. 




Respon.«e proceeding with the subjects 
and responses, diminished and inverted 



3rd counter subject. 



^^^m^^m^^^^^^^^^^ 



:^i..|! 



Subject Ibid. 



^^^[SpE^I^ 



— ^_i2<7:3o=: 



-f »^^gE^ E PJd-=.^ 



i6^^=?^Z^^ 



Response by contrary movement 
and by diminution. 

Stretto by diminution on the pedal. 



Subject by diminution. 



Response. 



:lp=^p=^^feEEE^_=^E5'^^^EEE 



Fragment of the 2nd 
« CJt^ 



■^ ^^ ^^^=m^0w^m^ ^^t^^^- 



Continuation of this digression on the pedal. 



Response diminished. 



^»^:^gEg^g^g^=E pg^E^^P^igpl ^g^^ pgg^ .^^li^ 



Pedal in the lower part, as a basis for several devices. 



Subject. 



Subject. 



Mp 



zM== 



:^3t^ 



Jr^ 



mot: 



zE=zici; 



]r?~: 



=zlcil=^zz:r-_z 



fc^t=-== 



Fragment of the 3rd counter-subject. i^^jtation of the fragment of the 3rd counter-subject. 



counter-subject.^ 
lU— -— *^ fr 



Fragment of the 2nd counter-subiect. 



EE^ ^EEET^E g^pE^^^gg 



-t= 



^j^ 



zt2Ci= 



ii 



Imitation of the fragment of the 2nd counter -subject. 



r=|^=^= 



g^i^i^ig^llgl 



•-^ -v ^ -^ — ' t:< * _^i.\,^ o_^ » ui ,^, "^ 



'-^ i^cuai Lii iiic uppci pail. i ^^ 



•^jdj^-—^- 



Fragment of the 3rd counter-subject, 



Pedal in the upper part. 



-g^ EZl — 3^=3zi=r: S^:3= — pj ^E^E 



^^^^^m^^^m ^^^^^^Y^m^'^^ ^^^^^ 



^E^^ ^m^^^^^^m^^^^ ^ ^^^ ^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ 



Subject by contrary movement and by diminution. 



Plagal cadence. 



Observation. 

Mention has not be^n made until now of plagal cadence : which is frequently met with in ancient 
compositions. 

The ancients gave the name of authentic cadence to that which we at present call perfect cadence ; 
that is to say, the progression from the dominant to the tonic. 

They called plagal cadence, that progression from tlie sub-dominant to the tonic : and often terminnte 
their compositions with this sort of cadence, by taking the cliord of the tonic major, whatever might be tho 
key in which their piece was. This ca<lence was peculiar to the plagal tones of plain chant. 
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A TREATISE ON 



Tonal Fuoue op considerable development, in Eight Parts, and for Two Choiks. 



Q CONrilALTO. 

^ Tenor. 



Bass. 



SoPRA>;o. 



• Contralto. 

O 

w 

o 

p 

g Tenor. 

o 
w 

CD 



Bass. 



Organ. 



p Subject. 



^3£ 



Et vi 



tarn ven- tu - ri 



Imilalion in the tenth. 



- - - - cu - - li.A 



Fori that 



l^^^ifl 



:lil 






- men, A 
Response. 

-«5> 



zu r-fc^ ~ z.iCEizz 



Et vi - 



Tempo a Cappella. 






=1 






# 



2nd counter-subject. 



r :=:zz:zizz p=::^r^.zzzz=r-jz==rzi-z::=T:zrzii:zir--z=^:z 



l.vf counter subject. 



m^^^m 



zf-o- 



=t^.rz 



@|p 



Imitation in the unison , of 

the 3rd counter-subject. Response 

A ----- . men, A - - 

Response of the lat 
3rd counier-subject. counter-subject. 



^^HEiUiii^^ 



EF:EE^E£f£« 



men, 



A - 



^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^i^M^^i^ 



tf- 



proposes another counter- 3^^ connter^subject. 

subject. ^ ^ 



Ad libitum part. 



-^- 



W= 



£gg= igP ffi^P= 



men, A 

Imitation in the tenth. 

--"i — r~' — r-rf'i — I 



^d libitum part. 






tani ven - tu - ri ,sa3 



cu - li. A 



men, 



M 



m 



m 






i^^^i 



^= 



Part which proposes a new counier-subject. 
— ^ m 



..^rf libitum part. 



^g^^p^g£gi^^^^:i g|gg^-Eg; gg^=^£E^EEz^g^^^| 



o//A(? 2»(/ counter subject. 



g^^iii^^^i^^ 



-4rf libitum part. 






Ig^l^^p 



men, A 

Imitation in the octave below of the 3rd subject. Ad libitum. 



mm^m. 



^^E^^^^^^m^m^^^: 



ir=^z 



men, 



i^ 



u^m^i^^^^m^^^ipmmmmm 
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m^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M^^m 



men, A 

Response of the olher pro- „ j , l- i 

posed coualer-subject ^rrf counter-subject. 



men, 

Ad libitum part. 



zpzz 



EE^E 



men, A 

Subject resumed. 



Ill en, A 

Imitation in the tenth. 



Response of the \st new counter- 
subject. 



Et vi - - tani ven-ta - ri sai 



- cu - li. A 



men, A 
Response of the subject. 



=[^^^^^^^^1 



^^ \slcx>UTjter-subject^. Imitation in the unison. subject. 



Et vi - tarn ven - tu - ri 

Response to the second counter- 
Imitation in the unison. subject. 



men, 



^ii^ii 






men, 



Si=^E=^=lf^==?i^lg=ei 



J0!=nz 



Response to the countcr-svljject. 



men, A 

2nd counter-subject. 



men, 



ii^^l^^^^grm^l 



^:^^^^^f^m^^^^^^^r^^^^^^^ 



m 



Respo nse of th e 2 nd new counter-subject. Digression leading to the dominant, and on which the subject is resumed 



^--=fZ^Z^Z^^ 



p^=-^ 






ImHation in the unison. 



l^^A^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Wm=m 



men, A 

3rd counter-subject. 



Z^^fZC^=f2=3=lZ 






za= 



men, A 



men, A - - men, 
Imitationjn the tenth. 



^^^^s^^^^^^^m. 



iS^« p^^^ pg£g^^ gpggg^ 



A 



Ei^:^Et££?|==ErE=: 



CU - li.A 



men. 



men, 



^— <S» -r J);q ZZZ=E -*5» 



men, 






W- 
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Ut counter-subject. 



0^^-^=:^^^^^^^^^m^^^^^m^^^m 



■-}{zi; ?,^zrz3zr=3p,z= ppz=:^- 



men, A 



Hi 



ztztii 



fit Cf s A ^ --V. ^na ana 6ra counter-subjects. 



men, a 



w^^^^^ h^Mme w^^^ 



men, 






m 



jt =^=a:r 



Subject resumed. 



^m^^^^^^^^^^^^M^m^^^m 



i^n^Hii^^S^i 



Et vi - tarn ven-tu - ri 

-/3- -Cf- 



SEE^ 



^^l^^^feEE^J 



^=SeM=: 






^ 



^^-=^^^:i^?i^_^ii-^ii^^^^^=^^i 



-Response to the ]sr subject.' 

A 



men, A-men, A - men, 



^^^= 



^^^ — 

- men, 



-^- 



Ist counter-subject. 

-<2- 



^^^^m^^^^^^^^^^^m^^^m 



A- men, A - men, 
Response to the 2nd subject. 3rd counter-subject. 






\st new counter-subject. 



Response brought rather near to thesiibject. ^, ,^u...uu... -ou ujo... ^ 



Et vi - tain ven-tu-n SiB - - cu - U. A 

Subject brought near to the response. 






Response of the Ut new counter-subject. 

,^ip- ^-S'?^ ^-_-^«^5?— §ie^ 



Et vi - tam ven - tu - ri see - - cu - 

tunier-subject. ^ _#- ^ -#- - 



2nrf counter-subject. 
ZfLLZ 



- li. 



men, 



@§li^llp^gi^^^^P^'^^£?li'^i^^^ 



=:=h:z 



?-•. 
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Response of the subject by sugmentalion, to which the counter-subjects are added. 






-1— o _— . 



pgjzu^^^^p-^—i =113: 



i^ 



£t 



tam , ven - - tu - - n 



% 



:»- 



iigP_g^^^^^^i^PJ 



;.E^e 



t^lT-Wf.- 



m 



z-:^j^^z=rz 



zjot- 



::?2:z=:rf' 



=t. 






=L^"^^E 



Et 



ii^ 



m. 



vi - tarn ven - ta-ri s£e - 



°^=F^gE^=^ f:^-^^^ ^g=^rgg^Eg 



- - li. A - 



:zb=t±:: 



^g-— -g-- - =:r !^j^333 c =i^^ i== =:i3^==:rz£gE:=i^^ii==zj-^^ p>= -^ r _ir^ =gii:^ 



Et 



^S*- 



tam ven 



tu - - n 
*3_ 



^^^p^^g^iri^^^eg^a^^ii 



E^ 



men, A 



giiiplggg ^^^g^gp ^g ^g^^^i^ 



^|r 



li. A 
-ff- 



■^^^^ 



d«b 



men, 



^^^==illgisi=i=Eg; 



t= 



- - men, A 



w^m^m^^^^^m^^: 



Digression, which, in modulating, leads to the response by augmentation in the relative minor key. 



'i ^E^E^m^^^^ m- 



li. A 



men, 



^ 



^ 



^gj ^^^^g ^^ 



- men, 



men. 



^mm^^^m^^mm^^^^^^^^^ 



- men, 



--J^U 



Et 



men, 



P 



l3^=^=^sE^^===F 



-e»^ ^ — ^- 



ztz= 



igl^^^^i^ 



i^^^- 



■ li. 



men, 



m-^m^^i 



A - men, 



^EEEE£ 
A - 



i^?^j^P_|^Efp^^^ 



- men, A 



A - men, 



■==^^n^#=i^^^^P^.- 



g^i^^^iSl 



m 



men. 



i!E3^? 



[=^?z^^-:fe?l^ 



Et 



=^^E^E^^^t^ 



men, 



|-?=3^E^E^E5^E3^: 



men, K 



t££E 
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i^^s^^n^^ 



EE^EE^I 



:^_ N^ The digression 



men, A 



m^^^^^m. 




@i^E^i^^^^j^^ pgigfei^=^3^= 






^Se^-^^^^S^^^ 






^^^^^^^^^m^M 



men, A 




continues modulating. 



i^iii-ii^]^^==^=^^i^^^=i^^^ 



men, A------ men, A - men, 



i^^^g^^^^ 



men, A - men, 






fl«--ir 



^g ^-F^-^ g^B^ 



g^j^-^g^^-^^^- ^ ^^l^ 



- men, A - - - men 



A - men. 






'Subject in A minor.' 
ht vi - tam ven - tu - ri 6£e - cu - li. 



=t^- 



Subject in the sub-dominant. 



::he^e 






Et vi - tam ven - tu - ri ssb - cu - li 



^ ^^^f^m^^^^^m ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^m 



men, 



men, A 



men, A 



^ 



i^i 



mmm 



men 



i^m 



r:^^p=m ^^=^^^ ^^ 



tam ven - tu - ri eas - culi. 



'^^^m^^^^^^^^^^^m^^^^ 
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m^ 



rzzzja=z^^=EEE 



A - - - - - 



:£ 



=tzz 



A - men, A - men, 



m^^^^^^m 



A - men, 



A - men, 



Sz^=i=i^=^=^=^il^i^— ■ 



1 



A - meD, 
-fa- 



A - men, 
A - men. 



mi 



A - men, 



'^^^^^^^^^^^^^m 






men, 



'^^^^^^^^m^^ 



-^^—^ P—&^ —<c^ « 



'^^^^^^^^^^^^m^^^ 



men, Amen, A - men, 



egjjg^j^j^ p^jgg^ 



-^^m 



^-^ 



^-itm 



men, Amen, A - men. 



^^^^^^^.ESEggEggJ^ E^ 



:=n-J — Ir^zr 









fM^3^lSl 






l=^^^^^&f;^l 



=^^E?^y^^^=^^^^l[-^^l^S^^^^ 



#^^ 



^ 



=^E^^^^';g|i5ggg^g; 



Ej^ 



men, 






L^^MlE-l^^g^iii^^^ 






men, 



iEEJE p^^(!:gg ;>: ^^^^fEE^ ^ =--=f: 






men, 



^^^m 



' ' ' .Google 
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nii^^^^ 



- men, 



A - 



-^^^^ ^^^^^^^^M& ^^<^ 



men, A - - men, 



ZTjaz 



A - 



- mcD, 



men, 



->^ 



Lg^ggfe^ 



men, 



A - men, 



men, 



^^^^^^^^-^ 



EH3= 



1^ 



— -+~1 1 -h—:rji- 



gia^i i 



rEzi^. 



men, 



^E^^^mm 



^^^^ 



j^u 



g3^^ 



A 



men, 



men, 



A - men, 



g^^^^-^lg^rg^lgg^lg ^i^g^^^g^^fe^ 



^ g-jgr-^^^ gp^^i^^^g^^^ii ^^gg 



men, A - men. 



men,A-men. 




- men, Amen 



fe^:^Eif^^^^Mi^^^^ 



- men, Amen, 



Amen, A- men, 



A - men. 



A - men, 



A - men. 



z^=:=r-t: 



-t: 



f:^:^=r^—^ l *^-^=g:z^i^:=:z^:=:^=:3 S^=:ii^ 



men A -men. 



A -men. 



A - men. 



A - men, 



llSi 



A - men. 



m^^^^^^i 
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r^^=-- 






§* 






Response Ibid. 



M 



^=^^^=^^ 



Et 



VI - tam ven -tu - ri 



Subject and counter-subject inoerted, with changes. 



E& 



i^^i^^iil^ 




m 



,_j__^^__.j_- 



Et vi - tam veii-tu - ri 



^i^^^ ^^^^^m^^ 



- cu li. A 






- men, A 



men, A 



^= 



m 



■L=^^E?. 






f= 



^m 






"izzgEeEj 



E^& 



;?E^:^ 



Et \n. 



tam ven-tu - ri sa3 



ii^ 



{ ^Eig^ggf^la^^l^ 



A - - - - - men, A 



men, 






=^E^^i^3gif|Sg^^i^=l^ 



=±zzzzit^*=;3^ 



dzn: 



i^^^^^ 



cu-li.A ---_ .. men, A 



<&-t^ 



■f-p-m-» m « -^ 



^^^^M^^^^^ 



-f>-^n -o- 



=33^^ 



^^m^ 



A - - - - - men. 



m^^^^^^^^m 



=3.==4= 






- men,A 



men, 



men, 









E=^ 



Coogle 
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A TREATISE ON 






Et 



vi - tarn vftn - til _ ri or^ i- a ^ 



VI - tarn ven - tu - ri sae 



cu - li. A 



- men, A 



men, A 



' XX - - - - _ _ men, A - - - 

' "^e°' A - . . men. A - - . _ _ 



men, A 



i^M=^m=- 



men, A 



men, 



'^^M^^^^^ 



^t- 



=z|rz 



men, A 






Ei^E*^ 



=^E=gEig;g;gH§g^ 






men, A - men, A - men, .... A 






-^ J I 



'^i^^^mmm^^^^^^mmm^ 



r "<^^ i^ j^S^^ — 5^^^' 



M^ 



=rtzzi 



&3iiL5?:^^-?i 



' O r 



^ fTZ 



men, A 



nipn, A 



^^ili^^4i^^L&^^ 



men, A 



men, A 



- - men, A ----- - men, A 



_<2_ 



Eg^ 



men, A - - - 



^-^gEE ^EE^gg 



PE 



A - - men, A - men, 



men, A 



=mE^ ^s ^mm^m= Bmii 



Et 



VI - tarn ven - tu - ri 



cu - ]i. A- men, A 



-1-^ 



=^^ ^^^^^^^==g ; 



-l== 



t^=: 



men. 



men, 



men, 



g*^^?E 



EtEEEE 



E?E£ 



i^i-E^^i^^^^i^^^^i 



men, A 



men, A 



^i^^^g^^ 



^i 



men, A 



E^^^^^^^|g^g^ggJ=JEi^^gEg Egg^:^ EEg^EE^;^g: 



Et VI - tarn ven - tu - ri sas - cu - ii. . . A men, A - men, A - men, A - - - men, 



^ES^^^ EEg^z girj?— 



^Ml^^ 



^^m 
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men, A - men, A - men, A 



mm^^^^^ ^^^^^^m^m^^ ^^^^-- 



men, A 



^fe^ 



^- ^^^sm ^ ^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^w^^m 



men, 



§§;^iJ^lgispl^g=ilggSgi£^^^^^g^^^gr^.^ ^"^ 



mon, A 



men, A 



^E^=P ^^F:g JE|Eg^£J^lg^g=^ -J_^ 3i^^g i^^^= ggEr^l^^ 



f f^^ j-^l ^g^JEBlggi ^ ^^ig^^^Ei^g^il^ Eii 



^m 



- men, A - men, A - men. 



men. A - men. 



=t= 



^^^ 



A - men , 



A - men. 



i^ggfe^ f ^^ ^ig^=j|^^ ^^iggg¥^^^ 



men, A - men, 



A - men. 



m^^^^^mw^^^^^^^^^^^^^^m 



Subject in A minor, in its primitive aspect. 



f 



Efc vi - - tarn ven - tu - ri sas - cu-li, 



ven - - tu - n sas - - cu - 



EE 



ii^l?:=^:E 



A 



i^g^^^^g^igi^=gpgi^=ggpi^ 



:23Z=r«:zz?3- 



=r=^== ^^- 



i 



E^ 



A 



men, A - - 

men, A - - men. Et vi - - tarn ven - tu - ri eaj - - cu - 




^^^gggggE^l^g g^ 



men, A-men, A 



fiH^ii^fJiiSfe^^^ 



: ;-^EE ^EEEg^^^| 



Subject inverted. 



men, A 



men, 



i^^m^^^^^M 



E^^i£=^ 



i^=i^=^ 



Et vi 



tam ven - tu - ri 



cu - li. A - 



-^EEE^^^^^ 



m 



gp^pg^^^ 
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A TREATISE ON 

Modu lating digression,^ and the two choirs imUating each other, alternately. — 






^^^^^^m^^m 



m^^. 



iDca, 










- li. A 



men, 



^m^^ 



^ 



23: 



^_*_^_*_^L^, 



men, 



--=iz 



m^m^^m 



men, A 



m^^^^^^^ 



men, 



'^^^^^^^M 



1^1 



-<i-<5>- 



men, 



men, 



^^^m^^^^^^m^^^^^^^^M 




^^^ 



^^^^p%^ 



See 



EEr=i ^-E^^ "i^^g^ 



1 



fe r==^=S^^^^-E^gfe^EFEgEg 



men. 



JEg^gE^ 



men, 



^^m^^m m^^w ^^m^ 



lS^^iii^&^^ 



men. Et 






^g^E^^^^^ ^^^J^^=E^E=| ig 






ii^ 



men, 



^^^iii^ 



:^3t:= 



ja?;S^z 



:=i= :z=zic!g 



-^i^z^^ f^- ^^^m^ ^^'^^^ - 



IM — g #-» 



Et . 



^^?i 



@iqgg^g^ ^^f: ^P ^^ ;^^g^ 3gF^Jf^ ^ ^^ g|^^^--^tf^jg?J^ 
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liz=zz=* 









i 



Et , . . vi 



tarn, 



- men, 
at- 



m^^^[^^mm 



n^^si 






men, A 
<^ 



Et vi 



men, 



tarn 



men, 



^^mm^m 



ven- tu - ri saeculi. 



- - tam, 



w^. 



Et . . vi - - tam, 



^^l^^^^g 



J ^ 'J-r.^ 




men, 



=iJ«- 



=I=F 






tam, 



Et 



Jpa- 



^^ 



VI 



ven - tu - ri 



^lEff^^^g^S 



g^^g^^^gl^^^^ggg^^^^^ ^^:ig^pgH^ 



ztz^ttt 



A - 



- men, A 

El 



men, A 
_ #-> 



i 



E&_g 



men, A - 



men, 



A - men, A - - men, A - men, A - - men, 




A . 



^^^^^^^ 



:^=zg^jg^EpEf£g^^^^^^^^^^g 



men, A - - men, A 



men, 



m^^^ 



A - - - - - men, A - 



pg^ig ^#^= SH^^±E^fegi^ ^^^ g 



men, 



men, A- men. 



men, A - men, 




StB - cu-li 



men, 



^^-i^^li^g^i 






Ids 
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- - nien, A - men, A - " 



^zz^pzrrfnrc 






A - men, 



men, A 
'£.-jfimi^^ — 1« o— .-»-•-*_ -fee:: 



:^g=^^ 



men, 



-^^^^^m^^^^^^^i 



men, A 



is^^i^^l^^i^gioillg^^ggl^^^ 



men, 



^rl^^fq^- 



men, 



men, A 



men, A 



^^^^.^! 



E' vi - tarn ven - tu - ri ese - cu - ]i. 



eSeS 



-iFfc 



A - 



3EES^=ES=| 






1^ 






giiEE?!^;p^ 



Et vi - 



P-IE- 









,-.-*-- 



men, A 



==^^r=Pli£is^i 



i^^fesif^^^f 



i^^^fe^afe^fg^^ 



=fle=t- 



f==^i==:e=:q§^- 



'^^^^^m 



men, A 



^^=^ 



E^iil^^pfes^ 



^^-1^1 



:=^^:;?Hfei@^?^^ 



men, A - 



^^E#^ 



E^^gj^^^E^L^^^g^^^g^i^ 



ii^ 



men, A 



:xi!z 



men, A 



men, A - 



^'^^^^[fep^^^^^i= 



— <^ - -^- 



^4S^- 



men, A 



men, 



f «gg=isg=S^r^ ^g #^=gfe ^^^g^^aggggggg 



- tarn ven - tu - ri sa3 - cu - li. 



men, A 



w^^^^^^m^^m-. 



i^^m 



^E 



men, 



gg^Z^ZZI^ 



Ipll^t 



|S^^:E^i^^ 



ig^^=EE^^i^:Egii 



men, . . A 



men, A - 






^=f^^^^:S^^^^te^ 
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Stretto. 



iis^^^^^s^^^iii^^&^^^^'^S^i 



«^ gJ£EM^ >7ggSJH^j 



=f^ 



■?.f=rfSeSs=s=E^ 



men, A 



men. Et vi - 



:3=jslr= 



z=ii^=iiii=zzzifl!— r: — :| — :^z:z:z:izz:z=zbp =:= 1: 1 u-l ' ^ 



A - men, A 



men, A - men. 



men, A - - 



men, 



men, A - men. A 



jgEg|rJ^^^-^^^ 



men, A 



EEEI 



Zi3 :p>^_ 



Pg^j^j^i3-:^E^3Eg g^ ^^;r^^zggp g5-^^ 



-r|20=lS?I= 



men, A - men. 



^^^^^^^J^^^'J^'^tateH-ii^i 



^il 



men, A 



men, A - men. 



^^^m ^^^w^ ^^^^^m^^ 






;t± 



E^ 



men, A 



men, A " - men. 



ii^gi 



len, A - - - - men, A - men, A - - men. 



;i^ 



^m. 






tamven-tu-ri sse - - cu - li. A - - men, A men. 



rziTz 



^=^£E^^i 



1^ 



Et vi - - tamven-tu-ri 



- cu - - li. A 



men. 



fejigp-^g ^Hg ^^J^ ^ 



i^=m[^ 



ii^^-i 



- men, A - 



mmmmim^^^m^^m 



men, A ■ 



^ ^^ ^^^^^^ =^^^m^0 ^^^^^mm^~=^ 



A - 



men, A - men 



^^m^^^M^^^mmmsm^^^mmm. 



- men, A - 



men, A - 



A - nuj), 



^pS^^^EE^^EE g^^F'^^^ g^ pz^ EE^S^gJ.^ig^^^l 



Et vi - tamven-tu-n sse - - cu - li. A 



Et vi - tam s-entu - 1 






zpi=rjz 
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A TREATISE ON 

Stret io of t he three counter-sabjccls. 



^^^=^===£^1^11^^^ 



1^ 



f^^lP^gg^^i^fe^^gfe^E^^ftE, 



-r-r- 



"^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



^: 



men, A 



men, 






men, 



^^^^m 



^^^ 



A - 



:4=^==t:= 



^^ 



cu - li. 



=i^EE£ia^l 



^i^E^^g^ij^gi^l^^^i-iJ^giij^ 












^^^^^:^=iii^liiejr^^^^ 



- men. 



E=E=i===["^E^^iz^^E^i^^i 



m^^ 



^ 






S^ 



;SEEi 



I^T^E^gP^ggfEg-^g^fE 



^Ml 



mE—at- 



m&^0^^^^^^^ 



^i 



^ 



:Sc!= 



^1 



^^i^SSll^i^ffi^l&gM^J^ 
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g;^^^^^^^ 



^^^^^ ^^^^f^^^^mm ^^^^^^^^m^^^ 
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Syn>nieirleal progreition, by the subject augmented. 



Ill 






men, A - men, 



A - men, 



A - raen,A- men,A-men. 




men, A 



A - men, A-men. 



men, A- men, A - men, A-men, A 



mi 



Et vi - 



8a3 - cii - li. A -men. Amen, A - - men. 



tu 



^^p^^g 



ztizti: 



-[= 



eS 



Et 



tarn 



tu 



8je.-cu - li. A-men, 



% 



^^^^^E^^^m^_ 



-^ 



m 



^^ 



E^t 



-^^m 



■■^E^^^ 



A . 



A - men, 



men. 



men, A - men, Amen, 



fe 



EgE^^^^^^r^ 



zt^t 



^^: 



'^ 



-:i=^i 



:it:=tit 



zfjtzifa-^z;^. 






men, 



men, A - men, A-men, 



A - 



i^j§_^^^^iyi^^_^f^i^ 









men, A -men, A-men, 



^^ 



A-men, A - 




j^j^lgE gl^g^gg^pl^p^^Si^j^-i^^^l^^l 



men, A 



men, A 



men, A 



m^^m^^^^^^^^m 



=1— 



m^^m 



men, A 



men, A 



liiiilii^glJ^li^ 



-t^ - 



5?- 



~<>- 



- - men, A - men, A-men. 



EE^EEE^-fe 



Stretto still closer. 



Et 



VI - tarn ven - tu - ri 



^^^^l^i^l^ 



- men, A - men, A - men. 



Et 



VI - tani ven - tu - ri 



sa3 - - 



- men, A 



"^^^^^m 



men, 



iE3=^^=^ 



A^#_^. 



men, 
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18=^ 



Ibid. 



Et 



vi - tarn ven - tu - ri sae 



cu - li. A 



^^^^^^m. 



1^^^^^ 



mi 



.0-CJt_ 



^^f^ 



et vi - taiii ven - ta - ri s^b - - cu - li. A - 



m^m 






m«'n. 



^ 



ii^ 



Et vi - 



A -. men. Et 



^^ jjg^ ^gjflg^ 



%.^^;gEE^j^^E-^i^ ^,E±H,i^E 3E§^g:P^=i 




^[^gg|^ 



tarn ven ■ tu - ri sa3 - cu - li. 



^^^^^^^^^-^^^mji^m 



is^. 



:^iei^ 



^^li 



g 



A 



Et 






&^i^6^^^li 



-<2 _«Q 



vi - tain vi tan I ven - 



ZdZ 



Et 



vi - tarn 



ven - tu 



n, ven - 



^i ^f^^^"ig^^ g|g^= ^^g^ ^:^^=^^^ ^^^ gip^l 



- tarn ven - tu - n 



- - - cu-li. A - - men, A - - men, A - - men. 



Et vi-tam 

J2Z 




men. Et 



m^M^^^^-^^^^ 
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cu - li, 6ae 



cu - li. A 



inen> 



A - 



mmm 



tu 



n> 



li. 



^=:gfE^g^ ^g^ j^^^g^igg^^ 



ven - tu - n, 

-,Q <^_ 



ven - tu - ri, 833 - cu « li. 



^^^M^^^^^^^ 



njc!t: 



^^^^. 



-zj>~ 



tarn ven - tu 



li. 



^m 



--K^. 



men, 



li. 



ti 



>3t 



-Jc>t 



men., 






-4«Q[-, 



l^eiES 



li. 



ii^^m^^^^^j^^^^^ 



i^ 



r3=r:-; 



■:aiz=p= 



li, et vi 



tam ven - tu 



li. 



^i^^Lr^^zgl^e^^SS^ 



-A^- 



vi - tam vea - tu - 



li. 



A - men, A 



wmmf^^^^^^^^ 



r|:=i=:^^z=p^^,^j=: P'-^- 



f^Mm^mt^ 



^^^m?^^^-ss^^^:^^ism f^^^ '^m ^^s ^^^^s^ ^ 



men, A 



men, A 



1 






=^ 



.===1= 



"^^m^^m^^^. 



ftoTnrp-p -^o—^ - 



g==b==i=^ 



A - men^ A - men, A 



men, S. - men, A - men, A 



i^Jl^^i 



W 



H 



1,^—- igl= 



Ijd CZ?3 ^_ 



£=E^ 



EEg 



tiHiiffi^fel 



men, A 



men. 



=:in=rzjzz:=r 






men. 



^.Ee--:pH!!^"EtEcEt£t? 



A - men, A - men, A - 



men. 
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^g__|«?^o,w.ftie* «ec^.«(^TRBTTO_o/ the subje ct is heard, as well as the c.untcr-subjects ^ 



men, A - - men, 



cu-li. A - 

Et VI - tarn ven - tu - ri, ven - tu - ri s» - - cu-li A 

^u 11. ^ - - . . . men, 



Et vi - tani veu-tii - ri sae 



^i^^^^^i^^i^^g^^^ 



Et vi . tarn ven-tu - ri ste - - - > ^n i; a a 
- cu - Ji. A - - men, A - - . m^n, A-men, 



%^-- 



Et 



• cu-11. A - men,A- 



vi - tam ven - tu - - ri sjb - 



■ "^'^"- Et vi - tam ven-tu -ri s£e - cu-li. A 



;=lq=!=:=I=:^: 



za!— 



i^^^^^g^^^^ 



men, A 



h^^EE^E^E^Eh 



=±=a==; 



^^J^- 



men, 



men, 



£t 



vi - tam ven - tu 



ri ^ 



^ 



3 - CU - li. 



A-men, A - men, A 



5i?p=^=]^^|==^ll3g=^ 



P^E^^^^E^=p^^^^jigg: 



l=Si 



gf^^ 



iJ^gJ^^E^^^ggE^ ggj ^fea^gi lg^^gJI^^il 



men. 



W^^^^&^^^ 



set: 



A 

€3»_ 



men. Amen, A - men, A - 



: =£^z=zz£z gigzfgrg ^--^ __ . ,^_ f P— ir,-^^ 



men, 



^ei^"?££^:i^Efp^ 



liat. 



- men, A 



A - - men,A-men, A - men, 



men, A - men, A - 



::g=-j=TiJ^tz=:z 



=d^|==:izz 



-^s^E^^^m^m 



i^|£p 



A - men, A-men, A - men, 



men, A - men, A 



e#= 



1 



E?£ 



eS 



^^= 






:^^^^E^|| 



A - men, A - men. Amen, A - men, 



^^^^na^^^ 



men, A - men, A - men, A - 



.i^EaeEz 



d= 



=^=4=3= 



!^^3 =gz=| 



A - men, A - men. 
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len, A - - - men, A- - men, 



men, 



-I^^-i'^^ 



=£rrzz 



men, A 



men, 



. A 



men, 



A - 



%^^^^^^^-^^^S:^^^ ^^ ^m^^^^^'^^''^^^^ 



men, 



men, A 



men, A 



Igjpg^g ^ ^ i^j^^ ^gE^g^^lg ^gg^f^gE^ ^g 



^ 



A - men. 



ESig 



A - men, A - men, A 






^-lc»t- 



3ES=l=i 



* 



A - men, 



A -men, A -menj 



men,. 



j pgE^EgEE^ pgg pg^E^jjf-E^Eg^g^ gg ^E^^p^^ 






men. 



men, A 



men, ... A 



^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^.^ ^^^ 



meni 



A - 



men, A 



■^ ^m^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^i^m^^^^^ 



A - men, 



men, 



men, 



A - 



^^^^^^^^_ 



^^ 






iot: 



=:lcit= 



^^= 



mi^-^ 



p^^^g^g 



E3^ 



ii^ 



^-(Q- «> 



:Fq: 



Plngal cadence in terminatioru 



>7r 



men, Amen, A-men, Amen, A - men. 



f^:g^; £g=^ £ p^ g=gg ^^g^^^E^^g^g^E g 



A - 



men. 



men. Amen, A-men, Amen, A - men, 



l^p^gggEg^ gg^^p ^i 



=]iifz_^ _=z=c::q 



^^=t=it= 



:t=z=t: 



ot^-^= 






=^t: 



i8=gg^lE^ ^lEE=j ^EgiEEE 



men. Amen, A-mcn, Amen, A - men. 



E^p^i^^iigE^^ 



men, Amen, A-men, Amen, A - men, 



W^^^^^^^^^^^^^^- 




eP^^^^^^ 




J ^:fg=^gEE E^;jj3iEp| 



men, Amen, A-men, Amen, A - men. 



men, Amen, A-men, Amen, A - men. 



sets 



eSfe 



E3^E 



E3^EEEE=i 



inn!:- 



=3= 



^1^11^^ 



=4^^I 



l=ii 



meiH, 



g?=hf=«.-ii 



I^^HE 



EaeEE 



E3^EE 



men, Amen, A-men, Amen, A - men, 



^5= 



i^?ii£a^^i=E=^=^ 






1 



* The " Cr<?<7o" of which this Fugue is the finale, was begun by Gherubini in Italy in the year 1778 9 (while studying under Sarti) and finished at 
Paris in 1806. M. F6tis, in his work on Counterpoint and Fugue, says of this noble piece of composition by Cherubini: — ' This^fu^ue— in which all 
the devices of its peculiar style are introduced with rare felicity, notwithstanding the extreme diflficulty arising from so large a r.umber c<* voices- 
had no model of proportionate development. The dread of wounding M. Cherubini's modesty prevents ray giving utterance to all the eubgy tliat 
this fine production deserves. I can only urge all those who study the art of composition to examine it attentively, returning to it- again and a^ain • 
since they will be unable to discover its full merit upon a first inspection, or to comprehend all that such a fugue contains of scientific and arti<»th 
€.xcell6nce. 
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A TREATISE ON 

Eeal Fugue in Eight Parts, for Two Choirs, by Joseph Sarti. 



(m 



Allegro moderaio. 



. Contralto. 



U Tenor. 

CO 



Bass. 



Organ. 






e"^^! 



mm^^^^^^^^^^^^m^^mm^ ^^ m 



ti^ Contralto. 

o 

a 

§ Tenor. 
O 



Organ. 



Subject. 



fell 



Cum Sancto Spi - ri-tu in glo - ria De-i, Pa - 



^SE 






Ta^io Solo 






?fi 



1*^ counter-subject. 



fi:5^=^!^^^=^^^^g ^^g£ [m^gig^ 



zzitz 



-«:g=z=== 






Tcifo SoZo. 



<lifS^^=^E 



^p^^^^Si^liiil^^^ii^ 



^-_^^^^"f';:-7^ in glo-ria De - i Patris. A - men, A - men, A - - - - 






2nd counter-subject. 



Response to the subject^^ ^_v i_rZZ> — 3 1«-« . r — 1 * ■— ,^— |-^^ — i-j — =1 — H T 

^Cnm Sancto Spi - ri-tu in glori-a De-i Pa - - - - - " - tiis. 



lfi^=^ 



§=t=- 



z=iz:qi=rdi=:=|- 



i-^^gg^^j^ s^^^jS ^^^^B^i-^^iiglg^S^ 









?5Efe« 



jferi^ 



.^-EEK 



=rtz 



EEt-: 






iirf libitum part. 



i-E^^ 



Response to the counter-subject.^ 
A 



^^i^^^^^^ii;gE^g^£Ei^^-:^iP=ii= 






eS; 
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■l^EEE^ 



i 






Ad libilum part. 



^^^imm^^^m^^^^^^^^= ^^m'^^ ^: 



Response to the 2nd counter-subject. 



In glo-ri-a 



men, A 

Ad libitum part. 

A - - men. In glo-ri-a De - - i Pa- tris. A - men, A - men, A - 

Subject. 



^i^"^^E^pliiiliiliPMI^^i^l^iiiig^ii^i 



Cum Sanc-to Spi - ri-tu in glo - ria De - i Pa 



1 






fe=£'i?^irt 



r£^t:^=^^| 






3^=^«E^g=&£g 



^^^^^^j^^^^^i^^^m 



men, 



Vst counter-subject. 



^-^- 



=t=3ei=f=-- 



.Q!___Se; 






A^J 



wmw^^^mw^^^^^^^^^ 



Response to the subject. 



zvtz 



i^if=^iiii^3^^^1iEi?5g^^lS9il^^li 



Cum Sancto Spi - ri-tu in glo - riaDe - i Pa 



tns. 



men, 



De-i pa-tris, A------- >__ 



In glo -ria De-i Pa 



tns, 



i^^ 



in glo-ria De - - i Pa-tris. A - - men, A - men, A 



-lEF. 






Response to the \st counter-subject 



iS^Tlzit 



^ 



S!^= 



^ 



— 1- 



i%'ET =iH g=|^^-=^g^^Eg^ pgE 



E»SiEs^£»St«ri=; 



^m^^ 



men. A- -- - - - - - men, A - - men, A - men, 

Ad libitum part imitating a portion of the melody before proposed by the Contralto. 






=il 



=4=:=tt 



It. 



men, A - men, A - 



''-^^^^^^^^^^E^^^^^^^E^ ^E=Z=i ^-^^E^:g=^ 



men. 



fr^^^i^g 
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Poriion oHhe ]st counter-subject. 



:^ ' ■ - - - men, A - - - - - - _ "^ 



A 

Subject. 






-i^m^^m^^^^^m 



=:p:==z: 



imizi^zzz;^ 



Cum Sane - to Spi - li - tu in glo - via De, - i Pa 

_4> I initation of the portion of the \st counter 'Subjwt. 



i 



:tris 



'^^^^^^^^^^^i^^^^^^M 



men, A - ^men, 



'^^^^^d 



men, 



mi 



^m^m 






men, 



m^: 



S?^E 



-^^^^^^^^^E 



ifc 



' Portion of closeimiiation 

of the response. Ad Ubitztm part, imitating a portion 0/ the svhject. 



:=t: 



^E±^E^ 



g8^^E^^E^;^ ^ ^EE-:agEg=g^-^ ^ig^igiPEg^^^E^.^^=gaEg^^^ 






Cma Sane - xo Spi - li - tu in g^lo 

Subject resumed. 



lia De 



m^ 






iitar^^liil^""^! 



i^^^i 



Response curtailed. 



Cum Sancto Spi - ri - tu in glo - via De - i 



-t=- 



^^E^^^^il 



fi ?-^F^F=^ '^=gigggg^_^ 



Cum Sancto Spi - ri - tu in glo - ri - a De - i Pa-tris, A 



??!iE«-:tSi=p= 



m:^: 






'^m^^rn^ 



men, 



Cum Sancto Spi - ri - tu in glo - na De - i Pa - tris, 



f^m^^w^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



\^,=-- 



Digression formed by an imitation af the counter-subject to rdurn to the principal liey upon which the 



'p^^3^=^^^^^g^='ii^^pE^i^i?14i^£^=:^ 



T^^^ m ^^^^^^^^^EE^^^^^^ ^^^ ^t^^^ ^ 



^-_f.~m:=^: 



tris. A - men, A - men, A - - men, 
^ — i:^ --.-^ r^— «■ ~ 



.^ 



E=Ee^E 



— •-^-F — 



'' ^^^m^^^^^= 



men, A 



=.-*!•. 



A - men, A 

"Ist counter-subject. 



men, A - - men, A - men. 









:2i=^~ 



fcptr 






5ste:?=E^=E^ 



m^=^m^.-^MrB^^ ^^^m^i ^^w^^m^'^^^^^^^^^'^i 



:^giEi^^i^^-Siiggpg:^^g^^=^ 






Pa 



tris. A 



l^^^^g^^^i 






Pa 



tns. 



^1? 






men, A 
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response of the subject is resumed in tht dominant. Portion of the 2ndcounU>r-suhject. 



mm^^^^^l 






::=!- 



men, A - men. 



In glo-ri-a De - - i 
Portion of the \sl counter-subject. 
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Pa-tris. 



men, 



A 

Ad libitum part. 



l^^isiggg^ g^Eg^^;^^;:^=gg ; 



rpaz 



l^=fEEE^f:^=^ 



De-i Pa 



tris. A 



- men, 



i^«££ 



'^^m^^m 



Ei=§i 



41 ^- 



A - - men 



A 



Viw-^ 






J=^- 






gE^^^=f^^3= g^==: ^^=Ei 



Response in the octave of the dominant more extender 



l-fc 



J^^i^lM^iil^iils 



g=«tf' 



fe3=2^== 



Cum Sanc-to Spi - ri-tu in glo-ri-a De-i Pa 
Portion of the 1st counter -subject. 



^£g.^*;^li^^^63EE=i==^e^J 



Response in the dominant, but curtailed. 



A- men, 



^[ililiiil^^^^ii^i: 



1st counter-subject. 



1^^ 



Cum Sancto Spi - vi-tu in glo-ri-aDe-i Pa - tris. 

Portion of the 2nd counter-subject. 



m 



'^^mm^^w^M^ 




y. Bigressioiilike the preceding, which, in modulating, ceases on the dominant. ^^...^ 



tris. A 

Imitation of the \st subject. 



-£^UiP 



m^ 



w0i^^^ m^^ ^^^: ^^^^ ^^^m$ 



fM^^M^m 



■i^^: 



K-Eti^Eiz 






men, A- men 

Ad libitum part. 









A-men 



A-men, 
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A TREATISE ON 

Digr ession in which is introduced the r 



->►_____-__ ^?!;^*;^°_ ^- *" '» glo-via De-i Patns, De-T ~V^~~7~7 '^^, '^ 



g-c-, f b--..» ^=-1 rams, ue-i fa ... . tiis. A 

Cum S;lTlpfn Srii _ ^^ ♦„ . ~ ^ "^l ^ 



Cum Sancto Sp! - ri - tu i,, gi^ - - n - a. 



fi^^miillli[p?^f 



'-^■=.7^1 



^^i==^^l^iEil^ 



;3i:»=z:zi 



Pa - 



— 55 — ^ 1 






- tris. 



Cum Sancto Spi - ri - tu in trlo-vi-a De - 

_l « ^ * J- it - - - tns. j\ _ 



Cum Sancto Spi - ritu in glo-ri-aDe-i Pa-tiis, De -T Pa 



^^e^ 



tris. 






=5^= 



Digression r^pondingiojh e other hy an irm/aHon in the unison. 



r 1_. -| ~~ r -=—-L ^r ^^yre .^^on responding to tfie other hy an iwUation in the vnison. 



:fe=^E^=fe 



Cum Sancto Spi-ri-tu in gloria Dei Pa . tris, m 

Cum Sancto Spi . ri - tu in glo - ri-a ' lJe~TT PaT^^ 



jn _^ ^ - 1-- - -- - ^u 111 yiu - n-a jje - 1 j 

Cum Sancto Spi - ri - tu in glo - 






De 



Cum Sancto Spi-ri-tu in glo-ri-aDe-i Patris, De - i 



m:F- 






Ife 






'^E^^^^^^^M^^m^^\ 



-- ^g^ 






men, a 



iBlii^^^iia 



men. 



'^^^^^^Mmi^m 



Mg|=^=?zg 



De - i Pa- tris. 



inen. Cum Sancto Spi - ri-tu in glo-ri-aDe-i 



De - i Pa-tris, A - men, A - men, 



u^ - I xa-uis, jje - 1 ra-tris, A - men, A - men, A - men, A- 



glo 



^^^E^^'^^^M^^^^^^^^.mM 



^^^^^M^^^ 



ria De - - i De - i Pa-tris, 

^— — tt£? 



~t±-. 



z^izzz=:^ 



A - men, 



A -men, 

^« m , ^ ^ 



trie, 



men, 



a^2§?:g;^3£^f2!s 



Pa - tris, A - men, 



A - men, A -men, 



men, 



A - men. 



A -men, 



rZMTJ^ 



s^^^n^^^^ 



=F=«^ 



Pa-tris, 



IBISfa^ 



De - i Pa-tris, A - men, De - i Pa-tris 



ii?:^^^^^^Zf^fgEEg=i=^^g^M'=g= 



A - men, 



A- men, 



^^fli^liE^i^^^i^^^^f^E^ 
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Imitation by contrary movement. 



E^E 






Device* 



men, 



;.-»#£ 



ss^ 



-( Q r-fe^ 



men, A - men, 

1:1:^ — -— ri— it: 



li^i^ 



In glo 



n - a 



De 



1, 



^E^^^^^^^^^^^E^^^^^^^^ 



Pa 



tris. 



men, A 



r-3z-^:zSpzz^-pd=r=r-_, 



fi^^-^^^i^^ili^^^llis^^ 



A 



men, A - men, 



A-men, 



men, A 



m^^ ^^^ i m^m^^^^^ ^'m^^ ^m^=m'^^^^ ¥^^^^] 



The digression continues where a portion of the counter subject is introduced by contrary movement. 



-M^ri'^0^^^0 



EEz?£ 



m 






m^-Ei—mi 






it- 



£iJ= 



men, A - men, A 



g^:^^g^ez;^^^i^g^^"E p^«;|^g ^=P^. 



men, 



m ^-^^i^^^ ^: ^i^^ ^ i^^^^ ^-^^^ 



-^ i3=r-zj- 



De 



Pa 



In glo - ri - a 



tns, 



A - men, 



Amen, 



men, A 



^^^^^^M^^^m^^^^^^m^^: 



and imitations by augmentation of the 1st counter-subject modulating to the 
'i-domiimnt, and then returning to the principal key. 



^ subdomiimnL, and l/ien returning to i/ie principal key. 



The digression 



mMi^^^^^^^m 



men. 



A 






men, 



m ^^^m^m ^-^^^mi ^^^^E^^^ i^^ ^^^^^ ^^z^i 



m 



^^^^^^^^^m. 






r.», .•/^/,'^>-. /^/ J7, ,, .^.-.•>^.->^;« « j,..:-» ,..7,:„7. -.. ar 1 ■ . I^**'' 



Imitation of the preceding device, which ceases on the dominant. 



^E^^^m^^^^m^^^^^m^^^ 



m^=^^ 



^m^m^mM^^^m 



s^^^^^^^Mm;^^^m^mMmmim^ 



men, A 



■^i^mr^^^^^^m^^^M:^^ 



men, A 



Ea!£5 
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_co>>fhuics by_a^orlinu^the \sf coun ter.subjecl_hyiitaied and brought close: 



=P1M= 



^^^^^^^=_ 



■■^^^>j_^j^^j^uuru^.ujj^ ,1 t Uis digres sion, in mod^ilating, ceases on the key ofF^ minor 

men, A -men, 



m^ 



m^^^ 



men, 



i^^i^i^^Ltife^ 



men, 



:p^=^-= 



'(^§nr 



i^^^^^=?^^^==^m0Mim^w^i^ 



mmm^ A - - - men, A - - - men, 

rsik Imitations. ^ . ^ ^ 



^j^-A==^- 



Imitations._ 



m 



' - men, 
. — u « 



men, A- men, 



men, " 



;^£i^^^=i^m[li^li 



men, A -men, 



S=i: 



r-#-— +^a 



men, A - men. 



A - - ' ~ men, A - men, 






fr^J. 






^ 



iMiil[i^^^ii^^^ll^ 



I-^ftr*- 



Cum Sancto Spi - ri-tu in glo-ri-a De - i Pa - - tris, 






Cum Suncto Spi-ii-tu in glo-ri-a De-i Pa-tris, Cum Sancto Spi - ri - 



m^^ 






Cum Sancto Spi -ri - tu in glo-ri-a De - - i 



Cam Sancto Spi - ri - tu in glo-ri-a De-i Pa-tris 






Portion of the ]st counter S7ihject. 



Imitation of this inrersion. 



l?=£?:^:ii^ii;[l=^^^^^^^i?liPMI 



i 



men. Cum Sancto Spi - x\ 



men. Cum Sancto 



m^^^^^^^^^ ^^m^ ^m^^m0^^^^^i-M 



^fe===^i 



Subject almost inverted. 



E^HIi^iiP^e^J^I 



Cum Sancto Spi - ri-tu in 



m^^^ 
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f^=^=^m^^m^^m^^^mmm^^f^m 



- tu in glo-ri-a De -i Pa - - tris. A - men, A - - - - - 



mwmim^^m^±^^^]==m 






-P-- 



-^—- 



zE g.ii^ p=— F 



Pa 



tris. A 

Pedal. 



1 



zja — r—jtizz 



^^^^^^^^ 



~d= 



zE^Z3tzz==:-E=:gz: Eizcg ±. 



W 



m^^£m0^mmi^^^m^mi^m^^^mi 



- tris. 



- - tu in glo-ri-a De-i Pa 



» 



lt= 



;trp:&:EF 



Spi - ri-tu in glo-ri-a De-i J'a - tris. 



i=E=E;il=§i;=-e^Oi 



Wf^^m 



'ES.=^Ep:rS:tE^ 



^if^ 



men, a 



i^^iSll^il^^^lie 



iEigfeiF^^^r#^^i^Si^^ 



glo-ri-a De-i Pa - tris. 



I=^=E^E^[3=? 



men, 



Amen, A - men, 






■r 



— r«^ 



--^ts^r^ 



- - men, 



Amen, A - men, 



=^1=^11 



^! ^=eEH ^Ee;ssg^|E^e^^zsfE^E;EE;^3^^ £^E ^^ff^^B^^g^^^: 



men, 



- men. 



Amen, A - men, 






men, 

/7N 



- men, 



ife 



Amen, A - men, 






men, 



m^ 



'^^m 



=^E 



zfrziriz 



Iran 



- - men. 



^^^m 



Amen, A - men, A 

« -« m — ,_« , 



=t== 



Amen, A - men. 



11 






men. 

~i3Z 



Sii^^^f^^[^liiEi^[^ii 



men. 



- men, 



Amen, A - men, 



^^^gj 









- men, 



Amen, A - men, 



men. 
--^ /Ts 



^ 



=d- 



zt=??=It= 



Fz^il^J 



men. 
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Inc. 



6. 



A TREATISE ON 
Given Subjects or Basses to serve for Lessons in strict Counterpoint. 



mm^^^s^ 



^^^^ 



z«:i: 



i 



ii^^=^^^i^i^^i^l^^^ 



^^^^^^EH^M'^:]'^^^^]=I^^]^^J^ 



4. m^EE^^ 

5. i 



^^^^m^m?M^m^'mm^mmm 



^^££^^^=^=ia=z| 



._^z^_L_ 



i^=^^=^i^^^i 



:^^i 



L=^^=l^^^^^^^^|^|| 






^l^^^jE^; 



^^Ji^^^l^s^^[^^l^[^=l^i^^f^li 



8. ^-^ 

9. S 



b^k^f^i^E^^^E§l^E^^^^^^^^?^fH^ii 



^^^^^^^ 



10. MH^ 

11. M^^ 

12. ^^la^[^=[= 



;i§?i^=i^^^^^^^^L^=[^p^^|-^[^^^j| 



|^E[^i^^i^=^^j^T[^^^lli_^p_ 



i^3^=E^E^jE=f^E^l^^l[i^i 



Pi^^§^^l^^^^^^^^^^l^=^M=^iil=^^^^i^ii 



m^^^^^^^^E^=^M^i^wMm^'^^mT=3WM{ 



13. ^-^S^^^F^s^f-^^Hf^^p^Eii^ 



i^=^liP^^ 



m 






^M^^^S 



1^^ 



)■ i Varying. 

14. si^i^^3^i=i^r^^^iF=E— n— .=- 



n^-pno^^f 



^ -_^_^-°=^ rzg£^ -j^:p 



15. ^^^i^^i^^l^^-^^^^^-^f:^;^^^[-^ili 

In D. 



10 



17. 

18. ^E 



ai.^E^^t. 



11 



|=^^[^^^[: 



— a-> — F— fe> — H— ?-j- 



|=^^^f^e^^=l 



-E^ 



e^ 



^pgEJgg l^ ^E^^E 



ii 



zrjr—i-^-3'- 



1-^1^ 



£Sir=ir3z 



|^^5?^^3^^i^[i 



-^— r— <^- 



-r> — r — *^ 



l=^[^=l[^^i 



19. #-g;$_^E[rs^^| 



^^c^^mi^'mM 



Varying from the preceding one. 



zz t r~ a-j 



BHz 



w^^^m-^mm^^wm^^Wr^^m 



^^M 



i^[^^[^i^^[i 






nazT— -— c: 



^[^[^[^^^^1 



20. 



E^l 



[^[:li^^[^^^^l^^ 
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PJjE^ii^^E^-E^E^ 






I^^^^Ie: 



21. ^|p^'[^[i^i^^iii=^[i^[; 



-<s>— ^ — i-J 



§^i 



^r 






Si^El=i^^^[^^[M^^-^^^=l 






22. 



m^^^r^^m^^^^. 



In E. 



23. ^^ 

24. M^J_^J 






25. 






i^^^i^^M[^^ 



US: 



1 



2(5. ^§:S^SEEE^EiE^ESS^FEs=f^?=E=^i=f^^=:ci=| 



1^11 






l=s=i^[^fl^[^i[^^ 



l^j^^^i^p£^^=^lg=pi 



lEi^^^^ESjE^i^iE^i^l 



i^^^ 



Ei^i^^^i 



i^^i^: 



i^l 



27. 



iSm;[^^[^i^i^^^^i-^l^^: 



irti^^E: 



I^^^^^^E 






^g^^ri^^^^^^i^r^^H^ili^^^i^f^^i^^^^ 



liii^l^l^l^llli^^l^rs^^:^l^i^f=g^^i-^i 



EE3=!?HEE 



28. ^i;:^^^^.H 

29. ^H^-j^^: 
80. "" 



i^i^^^^i^l^ 



Z3z=: -«s*- : 



:EE^^=i 



~^^m^mw 



r^zr:=:z3z 



^^P- 



|EEgE;^EEi^N^J^f=^^^==^^^F^ ^ 



ii 



31. ^ 
S2. Mf 



r=f=i^^f^^[^^^^^^s]==s[^^ 



r^[^[E^[^^^^f^f^i^^E^i^:^^^^[^i 



ri3!= 



^^- 



|^i^^4^1^t^^^[^^r^f^^^[^^:^| 



l^[;l^^[^[^[^^^^'^^g 



-,j2ia_ 



1^1 



33. 






I^^i^^e 



1^1 



i^^i^e^^^i 



34. ^|z ^ Ti^= 3=^;^ 
ix: — 1>— J 

35. ^Sig^^ 



yi 



n 



1^ 



^[^1 
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87. 

38. 

a9. 

40. 



A TREATISE ON 






iii^^^-l^ii 



=i^^l^f^l^i^^i^^i^i=[=i 



* ^~S^==l^E^^^^^'^^^=^|^^|.E^=i^^I§^5 



^z^^[^^i^[=i 



=^=F= 



^^m^i 



imm 



^^m^ 



i^^^^^^^^i^lM1=^^^=^=i 



i^^^l^]^]; 



fefcte: 



EEHE-l^iEsJ^E^^^^^SH^^^^^E^^II^I^l^a^" 



pi*^Ei 



E[^^y 



_ci__^>e^, 



41. 






~ mm^ 






m^^^i^^^m^^^^^m^^m-. ~^ 



In A. 






=d«3t== 



42. 
43. 



i=°=i^^^^^^: 



im^^mm 



'^m 



m 



immi 



1^=^ 



44. ^S==^€^i 






^]^i= 



45. 






IZ2Z=J=l^ 



=w^^^^^ ^m^ m^=^ 



^Varying. 



46. ^- ^.g^g^ p^p^^gg 



naiz=r=;^ 



l^i^^ll 



-12^_ 



i^pgi^r^=pg§^^^ 



^^^^[^f=^^^i:S5^^^l 



'^E^ 



|^^:5^[^^| 



47. ^Eg 
48. 



E|^p^"|^=pi^J=i^^^^p^tep| 



^^ 



iMi^3^^1^]=^^]] 



li 



^]^^^i 



40. m<^ 



?*^ 



^— «S>— .-iii-i— n— ^- 



_<!2 <5»- 






i^i 



60. »:g^ 



1 



i^i 



^^^^'^^^^-^^^^i 



51. ^i^Mi=iE^^^^^^^=^ 



^i 



:i^ 



la^.^!^!^ 






[Efe 



i^^a^EEE^ 



^jg^ji^l 



:^5^|^|gE ggEpgE p 



_^t>__^ 



■[^l^[^i 



^g^^i^i^i^ 



E^= 



^i"=i^l=_^i=i^ 



i 



m. ^^=m ^ 



i^^mmmm^M^m^^mm^ 
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^Pi 



i=[S=f^^=l^i^ 



ft^-Z 



^L^f^[=^[^^ 



-o 



'^m 



^m 



Ex. 224. 



|=p 



Basses for Counterpoint in Eight Parts, ani> Fan Two. Choirs. 



^i*E 






^s; 



l^gEgi^N 



=l== 









^^^ii2E^=^Ei^^ 



£^t=^-=^irtz 



=!^ 



:=Jcjtz 



^,,_^J^ 



fei= |:5^^gg;gg^i ^^i^^^^^ pEa^^^^ 



^i 



==!at=:^ 



^^^^^^ 



l^^gE 



EE?_=tr 



zc=^ 



^[^SePee^ 






Lt=;EzgE 



ea**: 



ip^3^^[^^^^1=I 



^^^^^^^^^^^^m^^^^^^ 



._|<s,L-^irr:i«_y_ 



gL^gB^ =^^ ^^E^°^ M^gP^ 



@=p 



^gz 



^PJ 



'zi^ziJz^ZLiaz 



ztzzzitzrzz 






J2«. 



iflt*: 



S^^ 



ztf 



==l='"^ P=^=tz^=^=^F 






m 



-ja- 



^^^i[^^p^^^i^iia^^l^i 



:4=t 



zzP I rTt — ^:==:i 



-^ <^ h— a^- 



^^ 



ncr- 












^=E^ ,^-Ef: ^^\^=^^^^^^£^^^'dB^^M^^^-^, |E^3 gC-^E 






#"p=i^=gE 



*:t 



E^i^ ^g [^^^i ^E=i^^^g^:^g^=gg^ 



Se 






-<2_, 






^z=zl«3t:z 



E^:^^^ 






l^t^^^gzotzg^ 



-^ -(&- 



m^^^^. 



^^^^^^^^ 



i^^^^^ 



=t=!=t: 



E^E=^i^^ 



^-^^^^^^^i^i 



li^^ii^^p^^ 
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^^lEj^E 



i==lc»t=d 



- -|g»- . 1^ _ 






^^^- 









y^e^ 



:gz::z[ziig'_-o^z 



z^zq: 



1==.^^^^ 



=fe^^=-' 






^=z.==b.-=rj=t: 



^|i 



m: 



li^:m^l 



^i^^^mf^^^mi^^i^^^m^mm-.. 



7, 



@z 



^E=^^^^^^ 









- -P- 



^^^^^m^^^^^^^m^ 



=^^i=fl 



^^^Ht^il^l^^H^^ 



-r>-- F*^>— r -:=--c^zz! 



=1^7^ ZZZZllDt 



— F-ir>r -B 



8. 



«- 



:^_z^^r^^ 



^*^ 



_— C<2^^i2_,_e^- 



^^l N5E^^: ^^^liiii 



i^n^^^irri^-^^-.Err^rzrT-'rzr^TE'rFEE^^Z^ ^rr:^ 



=t=^.J 



=iie^ 



rpzzr^-rt; 



:^?=^r^-^^ 



.--fe 



4q!- 



H^^g 



E3^& 



^-t^=^"^g^F^^^^1--r- ^^^^^^^^ ^ 



^::€^H^; 



dz-^zijz! 



^'=r^^^^^^^^^^^^S^^^. 



10. 



^^^^^iii^il^l^^il^ 



iL^! 



Ee3^e?3eI 



zz=:z=iziz 



f= 



m^^^^:^^^^^^ 



;&^ 



=lr*: 



— lo|-^^^^^^ p ' lo}- 



i^^illEii 



^ii^^^^i&^ll^=^ 



^ 



E^y 



11. 



^'^- 



ift"=^iiE^°iEz^^^^=^I^^J^^l^^f^|i3i 



pzi2:^_z-zznz 



Mie^^^^^^^g^^ 






^ 



^g^ 



ji6 



E^iJ£§^ 



:i2<3-zzi^- 



z^zzpiTzf 



;^^il^^g^-^Ji^l^[^[^^i 



m^ 



^^-^-l=^ZP^[^z^^: 



i 



I^S^EgE^E^ 



ilzzzz 



z|zzz^_z:pz 






12. 



^^i 



ri :zi3 



zztzqq 



iizlzz^ 



ife 



i"E£=^"= 



^=^i 



■F=;F3=^==t= 



£^==^^l^il^^^^^g^^^^ 



^^ | jgg|= ;gf 



i^|3|^gEp5=M^^^i 



E^ 



J2<'-. 



^ii 



;f^EE^Ef^E[Z^|| 



FiNia 
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NOVELLO'S ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITIONS 



OF 



Oratorios, Cantatas, Odes, Masses, &c. 



FRANZ ABT. 

THE FAYS' FROLIC (Female voices) 

SPRINGTIME fditto) (Sol-fa, 0/6) 

SUMMER (ditto) 

THE GOLDEN CITY (ditto) (Sol-fa, 0/6) 

THE WISHING STONE (ditto) 

THE WATER FAIRIES (ditto) 

THE SILVER CLOUD (ditto) 

MINSTER BELLS (ditto) 

J. H. ADAMS. 

A DAY IN SUMMER (SoL-FA, 0/6) 

T. ADAMS. 

THE HOLY CHILD (SoL-FA. 0/6) 

THE RAINBOW OF PEACE 

THE CROSS OF CHRIST (SoL-FA, 0/6) 

B. AGUTTER. 

MISSA DE SANCTO ALBANO (English) 

MISSA DE BEATA MARIA VIRGINE, IN C 
(English) (Female voices) 

THOMAS ANDERTON. 

YULE TIDE 

THE NORMAN BARON 

WRECK OF THE HESPERUS (Sol-fa, 0/4) 

J. H. ANGER. 
A SONG OF THANKSGIVING 

W. I. ARGENT. 
MASS, IN B FLAT 

P. ARMES. 

HEZKKIAH 

ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST 

ST. BARNABAS 

A. D. ARNOTT. 

YOUNG LOCHINVAR (Sol-fa, 0/6) 

THE BALLAD OF CARMILHAN (Sol-fa, 1/6) ... 
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THE GIPSIES 
ENDYMION .. 



STABAT MATER 



E. ASPA. 



ASTORGA. 



0/6) 



BACH. 

MASS, IN B MINOR 

MISSA BREVIS, IN A 

THE PASSION iS. Matthew) 

,, Abridged, as used at St. Pa 

THE PASSION (S. John) 

CHRISTMAS ORATORIO 

,, (Parts 3^4) 

MAGNIFICAT 

GOD GOETH UP WITH SHOUTING 

GOD SO LOVED THE WORLD 

GOD'S TIME IS THE BEST (Sol-fa, 0/6) ... 
MY SPIRIT WAS IN HEAVINESS 

LIGHT EVERLASTING 

BIDE WITH US 

A STRONGHOLD SURE (Choruses only) (Sol-fa, 

BE NOT AFRAID (Sol-fa, 0/4) 

BLESSING, GLORY, AND WISDOM 

1 WRESTLE AND PRAY (Sol-fa, 0/2) 

THOU GUIDE OF ISl^AEL 

jESU, PRICELESS TREASURE 

WHEN WILL GOD RECALL MY SPIRIT 
JESUS, NOW WILL WE PRAISE THEE 

A. S. BAKER, 
COMMUNION SERVICE, IN E 

J. BARNBY. 

REBEKAH (Sol-fa, 0/9) 

THE LORD IS KING (97th Psalm) (Sol-fa, 1/0) ... 

LEONARD BARNES. 
THE BRIDAL DAY 

J. F. BARNETT. 

THE ANCIENT MARINER (SoL-FA, 2/0) 

THE RAISING OF LAZARUS 

PARADISE AND THE PERI 

THE WISHING BELL (Female voices) (Sol-fa, 1/0) 

15/6/98. 
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BEETHOVEN. 

THE PRAISE OF MUSIC 

RUINS OF ATHENS 

HNGEDI; OR, DAVID IN THE WILDERNESS 
MOUNT OF OLIVES (Choruses, Sol-fa, 0/6; 

MASS, IN C 

COMMUNION SERVICE, IN C 

MASS, IN D 

THE CHORAL SYMPHONY 

Ditto, VOCAL PART (Sol-fa, 0/6) 

THE CHORAL FANTASIA (Sol-fa, 0/3) 

A CALM SEA AND A PROSPEROUS VOYAGE. 
MEEK, AS THOU LIVEDST 

KAREL BENDL. 
WATER-SPRITE'S REVENGE (Female voices) ... 

WILFRED BENDALL. 
THE LADY OF SH ALOTT ( Female vv.) (Sol-fa, 1/0) 

A LEGEND OF BREGENZ (ditto) 

SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 

ST. PETER 

THE LEGEND OF ST. CECILIA (Sol-fa, 1/6) ... 
PASSION MUSIC FROM ST. PETER 

GEORGE J. BENNETT. 

EASTER HYMN 

SIR W. STERNDALE BENNETT. 

THE MAY QUEEN (Sol-fa, 1/0) 

THE WOMAN OF SAMARIA (Sol-fa, 1/0) 

INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION ODE (1S62) ... 

G. R. BETJEMANN. 

THE SONG OF THE WESTERN MEN 

W. R. BEXFIELD. 
ISRAEL RESTORED 

HUGH BLAIR. 

HARVEST-TIDE 

BLESSED ARE THEY WHO WATCH (Advent) 

JOSIAH BOOTH. 
THE DAY OF REST (Female voices) (Sol-fa, 1/0) ... 
E. M. BOYCE. 

THE LAY OF THE BROWN ROSARY 

YOUNG LOCHINVAK 

THE SANDS OF CORRIEMIE (Female voices) ... 

J. BRADFORD. 

HARVEST CANTATA 

THE SONG OF JUBILEE 

W. F. BRADSHAW. 

CASPAR BECERRA 

J. BRAHMS. 

A SONG OF DESTINY 

C. BRAUN. 

SIGURD 

IHE SNOW QUEEN (Operetta) (Sol-fa, 0;6) 

A. HERBERT BREWER. 
NINETY-EIGHTH PSALM 

J. C. BRIDGE. 

DANIEL 

RESURGAM 

RUDEL 

J. F. BRIDGE. 

BOADICEA 

CALLIRHOE (Sol-fa, 1/6) 

HYMN TO THE CREATOR 

MOUNT MORIAH 

NINEVEH 

ROCK OF AGES (Latin and English) (Sol-fa, 0/4)... 
THE CRADLE OF CHRIST (" Stabat Mater 

Speciosa") 

THE FLAG OF ENGLAND (Sol-fa, 0/9) 

THE INCHCAPE ROCK 

THE LORD'S PRAYER (Sol-fa, 0/6) 
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NOVELLO'S OCTAVO EDITION OF ORATORIOS, &c.—Co;/ii;///^^. 



DUDLEY BUCK. 
THE LIGHT OF ASIA 

EDWARD BUNNETT. 
OUT OF THE DEEP (130th Psalm) 

W. BYRD. 
MASS FOR FOUR VOICES (in F minor) ... 



3/0 3/0 5'0 



CARISSIMI 
F. D. CARNELL. 



JEPHTHAH ... 

SUPPLICATION 

GEORGE CARTER. 
SINFONIA CANTATA (116th Psalm) ... 



PLACIDA 



WILLIAM CARTER. 



CHERUBINI. 



REQUIEM MASS, C MINOR (Latin and English) . 

SECOND MASS, IN D .MINOR 

THIRD MASS (Coronation) 

FOURTH MASS, IN C 



JOB 
NAOMI 



E. T. CHIPP. 



HAMILTON CLARKE. 



PEPIN THE PIPPIN (Operetta), both Notations 

(Ditto, Sol-fa, 0,9) 
THE MISSING DUKE (Operetta) (Sol-fa, 0/9) ... 

THE DAISY CHAIN (Operetta) (Sol-fa, 0/9) 

DRUMS AND VOICES (Operetta) (Sol-fa, 0;9j ... 
HORNPIPE HARRY (Sol-fa, 0;9) 

S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 
HIAWATHA'S WEDDING-FEAST 

FREDERICK CORDER. 
THE BRIDAL OF TRIERMAIN (Sol-fa, 1/0) 

SIR MICHAEL COSTA. 
THE DREAM 

H. COWARD. 
THE STORY OF BETHANY (Sol-fa, 1/6) 

F. H. COWEN. 

ST. JOHN'S EVE (Sol-fa, 1/6) 

A SONG OF THANKSGIVING 

SLEEPING BEAUTY (Sol-fa, 1'6) 

RUTH (Sol-fa, 1'6) 

SUMMER ON THE RIVER (Female w.) (Sol-fa, '9) 

THE WATER LILY 

VILLAGE SCENES (Female voices) (Sol-fa, 0,9) ... 
CHRISTMAS SCENES (Female voices) (Sol-fa, 0/9) 
THE ROSE OF LIFE 1 Female voices) (Sol-fa, 0^9) 
A DAUGHTER OF THE SEA (Female voices) ... 
(Ditto, Sol-fa, 1/0) 

DREAM OF ENDYMION 

ODE TO THE PASSIONS 

J. MAUDE CRAMENT. 

I WILL MAGNIFY THEE, O GOD (145th Psalm) .. 
LITTLE RED RIDING-HOOD (Female voices) ... 

W. CRESER. 

EUDORA (A dramatic Idyll) 

W. CROTCH, 

PALESTINE 

W. H. CUMMINGS. 

THE FAIRY RING 

W. G. CUSINS. 
TE DEUM 

FELICIEN DAVID. 

THE DESERT (Male voices) 

H. WALFORD DAVIES. 

HERVE RIEL 

P. H. DIEMER. 

BETHANY 

M. E. DOORLY. 
LAZARUS ... 
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F. G. DOSSERT. 

MASS, IN E MINOR 

COMMUNION SERVICE IN E MINOR ... 

LUCY K. DOWNING. 
A PARABLE IN SONG ... 

F. DUNKLEY. 
THE WRECK OF THE HESPERUS 

ANTONIN DVORAK. 
ST. LUDMILA 

Ditto (German and Bohemian Words) 

THE SPECTRE'S BRIDE (Sol-fa, 1/6) 

Ditto (German and Bohemian Words) 6/0 

STABAT MATER " " 

PATRIOTIC HYMN 

Ditto (German and Bohemian Words) 

REQUIEM MASS 

MASS, IN D 

COMMUNION SERVICE, IN D 

A. E. DYER. 

SALVATOR MUNI>I 

ELECTRA OF SOPHOCLES 

H. J. EDWARDS. 

THE ASCENSION 

THE EPIPHANY 

PRAISE TO THE HOLIEST 

EDWARD ELGAR. 

THE BLACK KNIGHT 

THE LIGHT OF LIFE (Lux Christi) 

KING OLAF (Sol-fa, Choruses only, 1/6) 

THE BANNER OF ST. GEORGE 

TE DEUM AND BENEDICTUS 

CARACTACUS 

ROSALIND F. ELLICOTT. 

ELYSIUM 

THE BIRTH OF SONG 

GUSTAV ERNEST. 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND (Female vv.) (Sol-fa, 0/9) 2/0 — 

T. FACER. 

RED RIDING-HOOD'S RECEPTION (Operetta)... 2/6 — 

(Ditto, Sol-fa, 0/9) 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS (Sol-fa, 0,6) 1/0 — 

E. FANING. 
BUTTERCUPS AND DAISIES (Female voices) ... 2/6 — 
(Ditto, Sol-fa, 1/0) 

HENRY FARMER. 
MASS, IN B FLAT (Latin and English) (Sol-fa, 1/0) 2/0 2/6 

MYLES B. FOSTER. 

THE LADY OF THE ISLES 1/6 — 

THE ANGELS OF THE BELLS (Female voices)... 1/6 — 

(Ditto, Sol-fa, 0/8) 
THE BONNIE FISHWIVES ( Female vv.) (Sol-fa, 0/9) 2/6 — 

SNOW FAIRIES (Female voices) 1/6 — 

THE COMING OF THE KING (Female voices) ... 1/6 — 

(Ditto, Sol-fa, 0/8) 

ROBERT FRANZ. 
PRAISE YE THE LORD (117th Psalm) 1/0 — 

NIELS W. GADE. 

PSYCHE (SoL-FA, 1/6) 

SPRING'S MESSAGE (Sol-fa, 0/3) 

ERL-KING'S DAUGHTER (Sol-fa, 0/9) 
ZION 

THE CRUSADERS (Sol-fa, 1/0) 

COMALA " 

CHRISTMAS EVE (Sol-fa. 0/4) 

HENRY GADSBY. 

LORD OF THE ISLES (Sol-fa, 1/6) 

ALCESTIS (Male voices) 

COLUMBUS (Male voices) 

F. W. GALPIN. 
YE OLDE ENGLYSHE PASTYMES 

G. GARRETT. 

HARVEST CANTATA (Sol-fa, 0/6) 

THE SHUNAMMITE 

THE TWO ADVENTS 

R. MACHILL GARTH 

EZEKIEL 

THE WILD HUNTSMAN ... .^^.^ 
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A. R. GAUL. 
AROUND THE WINTER FIRE (Female voices) ... 

(Ditto, Sol-fa, 0/9) 
A SONG OF LIFE (Ode to Music) (Sol-fa, 0/6) 

lOAN OF ARC (Sol-fa, 1/0) 

PASSION SERVICE 

RUTH (Sol-fa, 0/9) 

THE HOLY CITY (Sol-fa, 1/0) 

THE TEN VIRGINS (Sol-fa, 1/0) 

ISRAEL IN THE WILDERNESS (Sol-fa, 1/0) ... 

TOILERS OF THE DEEP (Female voices) 

UNA 

(Ditto, Sol-fa, 1/0) 
THE LEGEND OF THE WOOD (Female voices)... 

(Ditto, Sol-fa, 0/8) 
TOILERS OF THE DEEP (Female voices) 

FR. GERNSHEIM. 
SALAMIS. A TRIUMPH SONG (Male voices) ... 

E. OUSELEY GILBERT. 
SANTA CLAUS AND HIS COMRADES (Operetta) 
(Ditto, Sol-fa, 0/8) 

F. E. GLADSTONE. 
PHILIPPI 

GLUCK. 
ORPHEUS (Choruses, Sol-fa, 1/0) 

HERMANN GOETZ. 
BY THE WATERS OF BABYLON (137th Psalm)... 

NOENIA . 

THE WATER-LILY (Male voices) 

A. M. GOODHART. 

EARL HALDAN'S DAUGHTER 

ARETHUSA 

SIR ANDREW BARTON 

CH. GOUNOD. 

MORS ET VITA (Latin or English) 

Ditto, Sol-fa (Latin and English) 

REQUIEM MASS, from " Mors et Vita ■"'' 

THE REDEMPTION (English Words) (Sol-fa, 2/0) 

Ditto (French Words) 

Ditto (German Words) 

MESSE SOLENNELLE (St. Cecilia) 

OUT OF DARKNESS 

COMMUNION SERVICE (Messe Solennelle) 

Ditto (Troisieme Messe Solennelle) 

TROISIEME MESSE SOLENNELLE 

DE PROFUNDIS (130th Psalm) (Latin Words) 

Ditto (Out of darkness) 

THE SEVEN WORDS OF OUR SAVIOUR ON 

THE CROSS (Filias Jerusalem) 

DAUGHTERS OF JERUSALEM 

GALLIA (Sol-fa, 0/4) 

C. H. GRAUN. 
THE PASSION OF OUR LORD (Der Tod Tesu) ... 
TE DEUM 

ALAN GRAY. 

THE WIDOW OF ZAREPHATH 

ARETHUSA 

THE LEGEND OF THE ROCK-BUOY BELL ... 
THE FOE BEHIND 

J. O. GRIMM. 
THE SOUL'S ASPIRATION 
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G. HALFORD. 
E. V. HALL. 
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IS IT NOTHING TO YOU (Sol-fa, 0/3) 

HANDEL. 

ALEXANDER'S FEAST 

ACIS AND GALATEA 

DITTO, New Edition, edited by J. Barnby (Sol-fa, 1/0) 

ALCESTE .. 

SEMELE 

THE PASSION 

THE TRIUMPH OF TIME AND TRUTh'.'.! Z 

ALEXANDER BALUS 

HERCULES ; 

ATHALIAH 

ESTHER ' 

SUSANNA 

THEODORA "' 

BELSHAZZAR 

THE MESSIAH, edited by V. Novello (Sol-fa, 1/0) ... 

THE MESSIAH, ditto, Pocket Edition 

THE MESSIAH, edited by W.T. Best 

ISRAEL IN EGYPT, edited by Mendelssohn 

ISRAEL IN EGYPT, edited by V. Novello, Pocket Edit. 

JUDAS MACCABEUS (Sol-fa, 1/0) 

JUDAS MACCAB/FUS, Pocket Edition 

SAMSON (Sol-fa, 1/0) 

SOLOMON 

JEPHTIIA * 
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HANDEL.—Continued 

JOSHUA 

DEBORAH 

SAUL 

CHANDOS TE DEUM 

DETTINGEN TE DEUM 

UTRECHT JUBILATE 

O COME, LET US SING UNTO THE LORD 

(5th Chandos Anthem) 
O PRAISE THE LORD (6th Chandos Anthem) 
CORONATION AND FUNERAL ANTHEMS ... 
Or, singly: — 

THE KING SHALL REJOICE 

ZADOK THE PRIEST 

MY HEART IS INDITING 

LET THY HAND BE STRENGTHENED ... 

THE WAYS OF ZION 

ODE ON ST. CECILIA'S DAY 

L'ALLEGRO 

DIXIT DOMINUS (from Psalm ex.) 

NISI DOMINUS 

F. K. HATTERSLEY. 

ROBERT OF SICILY 

SYDNEY HARDCASTLE. 

SING A SONG OF SIXPENCE (Operetta) 

BASIL HARWOOD. 

INCLINA, DOMINE (86th Psalm) 

HAYDN. 

THE CREATION (Sol-fa, 1/0) 

THE CREATION, Pocket Edition 

THE SEASONS 

Each Season, singly (Spring, Tonic Sol-fa, 6d.) ... 

FIRST MASS, IN B FLAT (Latin) 

Ditto (Latin and English) 

SECOND MASS, IN C (Latin) 

THIRD MASS (IMPERIAL) (Latin and English) ... 

Ditto (Latin) 

SIXTEENTH MASS (Latin) 

THE PASSION; OR, SEVEN LAST WORDS OF 

OUR SAVIOUR ON THE CROSS 

TE DEUM (English and Latin) 

INSANE ET VAN^ CUR.^I (Ditto) 

BATTISON HAYNES. 

THE FAIRIES' ISLE (Female voices) 

A SEA DREAM (Female voices) (Sol-fa, 0/6) 

H. HEALE. 
JUBILEE ODE 

C. SWINNERTON HEAP 
FAIR ROSAMOND (Sol-fa, 2/0) 

EDWARD HECHT. 

ERIC THE DANE 

O MAY I JOIN THE CHOIR INVISIBLE 

GEORGE HENSCHEL. 

OUT OF DARKNESS (130th Psalm) 

TE DEUM LAUDAMUS, IN C 

STABAT MATER 

HENRY HILES. 

THE CRUSADERS 

FERDINAND HILLER. 

NALA AND DAMAYANTI 

A SONG OF VICTORY (Sol-fa, 0/9) 

H. E. HODSON. 

THE GOLDEN LEGEND 

HEINRICH HOFMANN. 

FAIR MELUSINA 

CINDERELLA 

SONG OF THE NORNS (Female voices) ... 

C. HOLLAND. 
AFTER THE SKIRMISH 

HUMMEL. 

FIRST MASS, IN B FLAT 

COMMUNION SERVICE, ditto 

SECOND MASS, IN E FLAT 

COMMUNION SERVICE, ditto 

THIRD MASS, IN D 

COMMUNION SERVICE, ditto 

ALMA VIRGO (Latin and English) 

QUOD IN ORBE (Ditto) 

W. H. HUNT. 
STABAT MATER 

G. F. HUNTLEY. 
VICTORIA; OR, THE BARD'S PROPHECY 
(Ditto, Sol-fa, 1/0) 

H. H. HUSS. 
AVE MARIA (Female voices) 
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OLIVER IVE. 
LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCI 

W. JACKSON. 
THE YEAR 

D. JENKINS. 
DAVID AND SAUL (Sol-fa, 2/0) 

A. JENSEN. 
THE FEAST OF ADONIS 

W. JOHNSON. 
ECCE HOMO 

H. FESTING JONES. 

KING BULBOUS (Operetta) (Sol-fa, 0,8) 

C. WARWICK JORDAN. 

BLOW YE THE TRUMPET IN ZION 

N. KILBURN. 
THE SILVER STAR (Female voices) 
THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD (23rd Psalm) 
BY THE WATERS OF BABYLON 

ALFRED KING. 
THE EPIPHANY 

OLIVER KING. 

BY THE WATERS OF BABYLON (137th Psalm)... 16 — _ 

THE NAIADS (Female voices) 26 — — 

THE SANDS O' DEE "" 10 — - 

THE ROMANCE OF THE ROSES ... *.'.*. *.'.*. 2/6 — - 

J. KINROSS. 

SONGS IN A VINEYARD (Female vv.)(SoL-FA,0;6) 26 - - 

J. T. KLEE. 

MASS OF ST. DOMINIC 2,0 - - 

H. LAHEE. 
THE SLEEPING BEAUTY(Femalevv.)(SoL-FA,0/6) 2/3 — — 

LEONARDO LEO. 
DIXIT DOM IN US ]/0 1/6 — 

F. LEONI. 
THE GATE OF LIFE 2,0 — - 

H. LESLIE. 

THE FIRST CHRISTMAS MORN 2 6 - - 

F. LISZT. 

THE LEGEND OF ST. ELIZABETH 

THIRTEENTH PSALM 

C. H. LLOYD. 

ALCESTIS (SoL-FA, 1,6) 

ANDROMEDA 

HERO AND LEANDER 

THE SONG OF BALDER 

THE LONGBEARDS' SAGA (Male voices) 

THE GLEANERS' HARVEST (Female voices) ... 

A SONG OF JUDGMENT 

ROSSALL 

SIR OGIE AND THE LADIE ELSIE 

A HYMN OF THANKSGIVING 

CLEMENT LOCKNANE. 
THE ELFIN QUEEN (Female voices) 

W. H. LONGHURST. 

THE VILLAGE FAIR 

HAMISH MacCUNN. 
LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL (Sol-fa, 1/6) ... 
LORD ULLIN'S DAUGHTER (Sol-fa, 0/8) 

G. A. MACFARREN. 
SONGS IN A CORNFIELD (Female voices) 
(Ditto, Sol-fa, 0/9) 

MAY-DAY (SoL-FA, 0,6) ... 

THE SOLDIER'S LEGACY (ODeretta) 

OUTWARD BOUND 

A. C. MACKENZIE. 

THE DREAM OF JUBAL 

(Ditto, Choruses only, Sol-pa, 1,'0) 

THE STORY OF SAYID 

JASON 

THE BRIDE (Sol-fa, 0/8) 

THE ROSE OF SHARON (Sol-fa, 2/0) 

JUBILEE ODE (Sol-fa, 16) 

THE COTTER'S SATURDAY NIGHT (Sol-fa,1,0) 

THE NEW COVENANT 

VENI, CREATOR SPIRITUS 

BETHLEHEM 

Ditto, Act IL, separately 

J. B. McEWEN. 
THE VISION OF JACOB 2/0 — 
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C. MACPHERSON. ^5 

BY THE WATERS OF BABYLON (137th Psalm) ... 2/0 

L. MANCINELLI. 
ERO E LEANDRO 5,0 

F. W. MARKULL. 
ROLAND'S HORN (Male voices) 2/6 

F. E. MARSHALL. 
PRI_NCE SPRITE (Female voices) 



... 2/3 
... 1;0 



:H0RAL DANCES from Ditto 

J. T. MASSER. 

HARVEST CANTATA 1/0 — 

J. H. MAUNDER. 
PENITENCE, PARDON, AND PEACE (Sol-fa, 1,0) 1,6 2/0 
J. H. MEE. 

HORATIUS (Male voices) 1/0 — 

DELPHI, A LEGEND OF HELLAS (Male voices) 1/0 — 

MENDELSSOHN. 

ELIJAH (SoL-FA, 1/0) 

ELIJAH (Pocket Edition) 

AS THE HART PANTS (42nd Psalm) (Sol-fa, 0/6) 

COME, LET US SING (95th Psalm) 

WHEN ISRAEL OUT OF EGYPT CAME 
(Ditto, Sol-fa, 0/9) 

NOT UNTO US, O LORD (115th Psalm) 

ST. PAUL (Sol-fa, 1/0) 

ST. PAUL (Pocket Edition) 

HYMN OF PRAISE ( Lobgesang) (Sol-fa. 1/0) 
LORD, HOW LONG WILT THOU (Sol-ta, 0/4) ... 
HEAR MY PRAYER (s. solo and chorus) (Sol-fa, 0/2) 

Ditto Ditto 

LAUDA SION (Praise Jehovah) (Sol-fa. 0/9) 
THE FIRST WALPURGIS NIGHT ( Sol-fa, 1/0)... 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM (Female voices) 

ATHALIE (Sol-fa, 1/0) 

ANTIGONE (Male voices) (Sol-fa, 1/0) 

MAN IS MORTAL (8 voices) 

FESTGESANG (Hymns of Praise) 

Ditto (Male voices) 

CHRISTUS (Sol-fa, 6) 

THREE MOTETS FOR FEMALE VOICES 

SON AND STRANGER (Operetta) 

LORELEY (Sol-fa, 0/6) 

CEDIPUS AT COLONOS (Male voices) 

TO THE SONS OF ART (Ditto) (Sol-fa, 0/3) 
JUDGE ME, O GOD (43rd Psalm) (Sol-fa. 1^) ... 
WHY RAGE FIERCELY THE HEATHEN 
MY GOD. WHY, O WHY HAST THOU FOR- 

SAKEN ME (22nd Psalm) 

SING TO THE LORD (98th Psalm) 

SIX ANTHEMS for the Cathedral at Berlin. For 

8 voices, arranged in 4 parts 

AVE MARIA (Saviour of Sinners). 8 voices 

R. D. METCALFE and A. KENNEDY. 

PRINCE FERDINAND (Operetta) (Sol-fa, 0/9) ... 2/0 

MEYERBEER. 

NINETY-FIRST PSALM (Latin) 

Ditto (English) 

A. MOFFAT. 
A CHRISTMAS DREAM (A Cantata for Children) ... 

(Ditto, Sol-fa, 4) 

B. MOLIQUE. 
ABRAHAM 

J. A. MOONIE. 

A WOODLAND DREAM (Sol-fa, 9) 

MOZART. 

KING THAMOS 

FIRST MASS (Latin and English) 

SEVENTH MASS, IN B FLAT 

COMMUNION SERVICE, IN B FLAT, ditto 

TWELFTH MASS (Latin) 

Ditto (Latin and English ) (Sol-fa, 9) 

REQUIEM MASS 

Ditto (Latin and English) (Sol-fa, 1/0)... 

LITANIA DE VENERABILI ALTARIS(Er») 
LITANIADE VENERABILI SACRAMENTO (Bf? ) 
SPLENDENTE TE, DEUS ... First Motet 

O GOD, WHEN THOU APPEAREST ditto 

HAVE MERCY, O LORD Second Motet 

GLORY, HONOUR. PRAISE ... Third Motet 

E. MUNDELLA. 

VICTORY OF SONG (Female voices) 

DR. JOHN NAYLOR. 

JEREMIAH • 

JOSEF NESVERA. 

DE PROFUNDIS 

E. A. NUNN. 
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E. CUTHBERT NUNN. 
THE FAIRY SLIPPER (Sol-fa, 0/8) 

REV. SIR FREDK. OUSELEY. 
THE MARTYRDOM OF ST, POLYCARP ... 

R. P. PAINE. 
THE LORD REIGNETH (93rd Psalm) 

PALESTRINA. 

MISSA ASSUMPTA EST MARIA 

MISSA PAPyE MARCELLI 

MISSA BREVIS 

MISSA "O ADMIRABILE COMMERCIUM" 

H. W. PARKER. 

THE KOBOLDS 

PlL>RA NOVISblMA 

LEGEND OF ST. CHRISTOPHER 

C. H. H. PARRY. 

DE PROFUNDIS (130th Psalm) 

ODE ON ST. CECILIA'S DAY (Sol-fa, 1/0) 

BLEST PAIR OF SIRENS (SoL-FA, 0,8) 

THE GLORIES OF OUR BLOOD AND STATE 

PROMETHEUS UNBOUND 

JUDITH (Choruses, SoL-FA, 2/0) 

L'ALLEGRO (Sol-fa, 1/6) 

ETON 

THE LOTUS-EATERS (The Choric Song) 

fOB (Choruses, Sol-fa, 1/0) 

"KING SAUL 

INVOCATION TO MUSIC 

MAGNIFICAT 

A SONG OF DARKNESS AND LIGHT 

DR. JOSEPH PARRY. 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR 

Ditto, (Sol-fa) 

B. PARSONS. 
THE CRUSADER 

T. M. PATTISON. 
MAY DAY 

THE MIRACLES OF CHRIST (Sol-fa, 0/9) 

THE ANCIENT MARINER 

THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL ... 

A. L. PEACE. 
ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST 

A. H. D. PRENDERGAST. 
THE SECOND ADVENT 

PERGOLESI. 

STABAT MATER(FemaIe voices) (Sol-fa, 0/6) 

GIRO PINSUTI. 
PHANTOMS— FANTASMI NELL' OMBRA 

E. PROUT. 
DAMON AND PHINTIAS (Male voices) ... 
THE RED CROSS KNIGHT (Sol-fa, 2 0) ... 

THE HUNDREDTH PSALM 

FREEDOM 

HEREWARD 

QUEEN AIM^E (Female voices; *. ' 

PURCELL. 

DIDO AND /ENEAS 

TE DEUM AND JUBILATE, IN D ... '.'.'. 

Ditto (Edited by Dr. Bridge) (Sol-fa, 0/6) , 
ODE ON ST. CECILIA'S DAY .. 
THREE SCENES, from "King Arthur" .■."■ [ 

LADY RAMSAY. 
THE BLESSED DAMOZEL 

F. J. READ. 
THE SONG OF HANNAH 

I. F. H. READ. 

HAROLD ' ... 

EARTIMEUS '.. 

CARACTACUS 

THE CONSECRATION OF THE BANNER 

IN THE FOREST (Male voices) 

PSYCHE • • • . 

THE DEATH OF YOUNG "rOMILLY 

THE HESPERUS (Sol-fa, 0/9j 

DOUGLAS REDMAN. 
COR UNAM, VIA UNA 
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C. T. REYNOLDS. 

CHILDHOOD OF SAMUEL (Sol-fa, 1/0) ... 

ARTHUR RICHARDS. 
PUNCH AND JUDY (Operetta) (Sol-fa, 0,6)... 
THE WAXWOkK CARNIVAL (Sol-fa, 0,8j 

J. V. ROBERTS. 
JONAH 

W. S. ROCKSTRO. 
THE GOOD SHEPHERD 

J. L. ROECKEL. 

THE SILVER PENNY (Sol-fa. 0/9) ... 
THE HOURS (Female voices) (Sol-fa, 0,9) ... 

EDMUND ROGERS. 
THE FOREST FLOWER (Female voices) - 
ROLAND ROGERS. 

PRAYER AND PRAISE 

FLORABEL (Female voices) (Sol-fa, 1/0) 

ROMBERG. 

THE LAY OF THE BELL (New Edition, translate 

by the Rev. |. Troutbeck, D.D.) (Sol-fa, 8j 
THE TRANSIENT AND THE ETERNAL 
(Ditto, Sol-fa, 0/4) 

ROSSINL 

STABAT MATER (Sol-fa, 1/0) 

MOSES IN EGYPT 
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CHARLES B. RUTENBER. 
DIVINE LOVE 2/6 — — 

ED. SACHS. 
WATER LILIES 1/0 — — 

C. SAINTON-DOLBY. 

FLORIMEL (Female voices) 2/G — — 

CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS. 
THE HEAVENS DECLARE— CCELI ENARRANT 
(19th Psalm) 

W. H. SANGSTER. 
ELYSIUM 

FRANK J. SAWYER. 

THE STAR IN THE EAST 

THE SOUL'S FORGIVENESS 

H. W. SCHARTAU. 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS (Female voices) 

SCHUBERT. 

MASS, IN A FLAT 

COMMUNION SERVICE, ditto 

MASS, IN E FLAT 

COMMUNION SERVICE, ditto 

MASS, IN B FLAT 

COMMUNION SERVICE, ditto 

MASS, IN C 

COMMUNION SERVICE, ditto 

MASS, IN G 

COMMUNION SERVICE, ditto 

MASS, IN F (Sol-fa, 0/9) 

COMMUNION SERVICE, ditto 

SONG OF MIRIAM (Sol-fa, 6) 

SCHUMANN. 

THE MINSTREL'S CURSE 

THE KING'S SON 

MIGNON'S REQUIEM 

PARADISE AND THE PERI (Sol-fa, 1/6) 

PILGRIMAGE OF THE ROSE 

MANFRED 

FAUST 

ADVENT HYMN, "In Lowly Guise" 

NEW YEAR'S SONG (Sol-fa, 0/6) 

THE LUCK OF EDENHALL (Male voices) 

H. SCHiJTZ. 
THE PASSION OF OUR LORD 

BERTRAM LUARD SELBY^ 

CHORUSES AND INCIDENTAL MUSIC TO 

"HELENA IN TROAS" 3/6 — — 

SUMMER BY THE SEA (Female voices) 1/6 — — 

THE WAITS OF BREMEN (For Children) 1/6 — — 

(Ditto, Sol-fa, 0/6) 

H. R. SHELLEY. 
VEXILLA REGIS (The Royal Banners forward/^^ 2/8 — T — 
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E. SILAS. 

MASS, IN C 

COMMUNION SERvicE,"iN C 

jOASH ■;; 

R. SLOMAN. 
SUPPLICATION AND PRAISE 
CONSTANTIA 

HENRY SMART. 
KING RENT'S DAUGHTER (Female voices) 
THE BRIDE OF DUNKERRON (Sol-fa, 1/6) 

J. M. SMIETON. 

KING ARTHUR (Sol-fa, 10) 

ARIADNE (Sol-fa, 0/9) '. 

CONNLA 

ALICE MARY SMITH. 

THE RED KING (Men's voices) 

THE SONG OF THE LITTLE BALTUNG (ditto) 
(Ditto, Sol-fa, 0/8) 

ODE TO THE NORTH-EAST WIND 10 — 

ODE TO THE PASSIONS 2/0 — 
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MASS, IN D 



E. M. SMYTH. 



A. SOMERVELL. 



MASS, IN C MINOR 

■LHE POWER OF SOUND (Sol-fa, 1/0) 

THE FORSAKEN MERMAN 

THE ENCHANTED PALACE (Sol-fa, 0/9) 

THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE 

(Sol-fa, 0/6) 

ELEGY 

ODE TO THE SEA 

CHARLTON T. SPEER. 

THE DAY DREAM 

THE JACKDAW OF RHEIMS 

SPOHR. 
MASS (for 5 solo voices and double choir) 

HYMN TO ST. CECILIA 

CALVARY 

FALL OF BABYLON 

LAST JUDGMENT (Sol-fa, 1/0) 

THE CHRISTIAN'S PRAYER 

GOD, THOU ART GREAT (Sol-fa, 0/6) 

HOW LOVELY ARE THY DW^ELLINGS FAIR 

JEHOVAH, LORD OF HOSTS 

JOHN STAINER. 

THE CRUCIFIXION (Sol-fa, 0/9) 

ST. MARY MAGDALEN (Sol-fa, 1/0) 

THE DAUGHTER OF JAIRUS (Sol-fa, 0/9) 

C. VILLIERS STANFORD. 

EDEN 

THE VOYAGE OF MAELDUNE 

CARMEN S.^CULARE 

THE REVENGE rSoL-FA, 9) 

GOD IS OUR HOPE (46th Psalm) 

(EDIPUS REX (Male voices) 

THE EUMENIDES 

MASS, IN G MAIOR 

COMMUNION SERVICE, IN G 

EAST TO WEST 

THE BATTLE OF THE BALTIC 



F. R. STATHAM. 



VASCO DA GAMA 



GIDEON 



H. W. STEWARDSON. 



BRUCE STEANE. 



THE ASCENSION ... 

J. STORER. 

THE TOURNAMENT 

MASS OF OUR LADY OF RANSOM 

E. C. SUCH. 

NARCISSUS AND ECHO 

GOD IS OUR REFUGE (46th Psalm) 

ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 

THE GOLDEN LEGEND (SoL-FA, 2/0) 

ODE FOR THE COLONIAL AND INDIAN 

EXHIBITION 

FESTIVAL TE DEUM 

T. W. SURETTE. 
THE EVE OF ST. AGNES 
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W. TAYLOR. 
ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST 

A. GORING THOMAS. 
THE SUN-WORSHIPPERS 

E. H. THORNE. 
BE MERCIFUL UNTO ME 

BERTHOLD TOURS. 

A FESTIVAL ODE ... 

THE HOME OF TITAN lA (Female voices) .*.'.' !!! 
(Ditto, Sol-fa, 0/6) 

FERRIS TOZER. 
KING NEPTUNE'S DAUGHTER (Female voices) 

(Ditto, Sol-fa, 0/6) 
BALAAM AND BALAK 

P. TSCHAIKOWSKY. 
NATURE AND LOVE 

VAN BREE. 
ST. CECILIA'S DAY (Sol-fa, 0/9) 

CHARLES VINCENT. 
THE VILLAGE QUEEN(Female voices)(SoL-FA,0/6) 
THE LITTLE MERMAID (Female voices) 

A. L. VINGOE. 
THE MAGICIAN (Operetta) (Sol-fa, 0/9) 

W, S. VINNING. 
SONG OF THE PASSION (according to St. John)... 

S. p. WADDINGTON. 
JOHN GILPIN • 

W. M. WAIT. 

THE GOOD SAMAPvITAN 

GOD WITH US 

ST. ANDREW 

R. H. WALTHEW. 
THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN 

H. W^. WAREING. 

THE WRECK OF THE HESPERUS 

THE COURT OF QUEEN SUMMERGOLD 
(Sol-fa, 0/6) 

WEBER. 

IN CONSTANT ORDER (Hymn) 

MASS, IN G (Latin and English) 

MASS, IN E FLAT (Ditto) 

COMMUNION SERVICE, IN E FLAT 

JUBILEE CANTATA 

PRECIOSA 

THREE SEASONS 

S. WESLEY. 

IN EXITU ISRAEL , 

DIXIT DOMINUS 

S. S. WESLEY. 
O LORD, THOU ART MY GOD 

J. E. WEST. 

SEED-TIME AND HARVEST (Sol-fa, 1/0) 

MAY-DAY REVELS (Sol-fa, 0/4) 

C. LEE WILLIAMS. 
THE LAST NIGHT AT BETHANY (Sol-fa, 1/0) 

GETHSEMANE 

A HARVEST SONG OF PRAISE 

A. E. WILSHIRE, 
GOD IS OUR HOPE (Psalm 46) 

THOMAS WINGPIAM. 
TE DEUM (Latin) 

MASS, IN D (Regina Cceli) 

CHAS. WOOD. 
ODE TO THE WEST WIND 

F. C. WOODS. 

KING HAROLD (Sol-fa, 0/9) 

A GREYPORT LEGEND (1797) (Sol-fa, 0/6) 

OLD MAY-DAY (Sol-fa, 0/6) 

E. M. WOOLLEY. 
THE CAPTIVE SOUL 

J. M. W. YOUNG. 
THE RETURN OF ISRAEL TO PALESTINE ... 
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J. BARNBY. 
THE LORD IS KING (Psalm 97) 

J. FRANCIS BARNETT. 
THE ANCIENT MARINER (English and 
German words) ... 

JULIUS BENEDICT. 

ST. PETER 

THE LEGEND OF ST. CECILIA 

W. STERNDALE BENNETT. 

THE MAY QUEEN 

F. CORDER. 

PROSPERO. Concert-Overture 

MICHAEL COSTA. 

GOD SAVE THE QUEEN 

THE DREAM 

F. H. COWEN. 

RUTH 

SLEEPING BEAUTY 

SYMPHONY, No. 4 (THE WELSH) ... 

ANTON DVORAK. 

ST. LUDMILA (English, German, and 
Bohemian Words) 

THE SPECTRE'S BRIDE. Op. 69. (English, 
Bohemian, and German words) ... 

A PATRIOTIC HYMN. Op. 30. (English, 
Bohemian, and German words) ... 

STABAT MATER 

REQUIEM MASS 

SYMPHONY (No. 4) IN G MAJOR 
H. GADSBY. 

THE FOREST OF ARDEN. Orchestral 

Scene 

CH. GOUNOD. 

TROISIEME MESSE SOLENNELLE ... 

BY BABYLON'S WAVE 

MORS ET VITA 

JUDEX from ditto 

REQUIEM from ditto 

THE REDEMPTION 

MARCH TO CALVARY from ditto 
HANDEL. 

THE MESSIAH, with Mozart's Accompani- 
ments. Cloth, gilt edges 

ACIS AND GALATEA (English and Ger- 
man words), with Mozart's Accompani- 
ments 

SAMSON, with E. Prout's Additional Accom- 
paniments ... 

ISRAEL IN EGYPT. Edited by Mendels- 
sohn 

HAYDN. 
THE CREATION. Cloth, gilt edges 

G. HENSCHEL. 
THE MUSIC TO HAMLET 
STABAT MATER. Op. 53... 

ADOLF JENSEN. 
THE FEAST OF ADONIS (Enghsh and 
German words) 

OLIVER KING. 
AMONG THE PINES. Concert-Overture. 

Op. 36 

NIGHT. A Symphony in F. Op. 22 

C. HARFORD LLOYD. 
HERO AND LEANDER 

HAMISH MacCUNN. 
THE LAND OF THE MOUNTAIN AND 
THE FLOOD. Concert-Overture ... 

G. A. MACFARREN. 
xMAY-DAY. A Cantata ... 

A. C. MACKENZIE. 

ROSE OF SHARON. Op. 30 

CONCERTO FOR THE VIOLIN. Op. 32 
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A, C. MACKENZIE {continued). 

TWELFTH NIGHT. Overture 

BENEDICTUS. From Six Pieces for Violin. 

Op. 37 

THE STORY OF SAYID. Op. 34 

JASON. Op. 26 

INTERMEZZO from ditto 

THE BRIDE. Op. 25 

PRELUDE to COLOMBA. Op. 28 
BALLET MUSIC and RUSTIC MARCH 

(COLOMBA) 

LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCI. Ballad 

for Orchestra. Op. 29 ... 
RHAPSODIE ECOSSAISE. Op. 21 
SECOND SCOTCH RHAPSODY 

("BURNS"). Op. 24 

MENDELSSOHN. 
ATHALIE. Op. 74. (English words) ... 
,, The Overture ... 

,, Priests' March... 

A HYMN OF PRAISE. Op. 52. (English 
words) 

Ditto The Symphony ... 

ELIJAH. Op. 70. (English and German words) 
ST. PAUL. Op. 36 
HEAR MY PRAYER 

M. MOODY. 
DER STERBENDE 



Overture for a 



OVERTURE, 

KRIEGER" 
OVERTURE IN A ... 
"THEMISTOKLES 

Military Band 

MOZART. 
TWELFTH MASS 

E. MUNDELLA. 
VICTORY OF SONG (Female Voices) ... 

C. H. H. PARRY. 

BLEST PAIR OF SIRENS 

JOB 

SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS 

E. PROUT. 
SYMPHONY IN F (No. 3, Op. 22) 

C. SAINT-SAENS. 
THE HEAVENS DECLARE (Latin and 
English v/ords) 

W. H. SPEER. 
FESTIVAL OVERTURE ... 

SPOHR. 
THE LAST JUDGMENT (English and 
German words) 

Ditto The Overture 

Ditto The Second Overture... 

GOD, THOU ART GREAT (English and 

German words) 
CALVARY (English and German words) ... 

C. V. STANFORD. 

THE REVENGE. Op. 24 

IRISH SYMPHONY IN F MINOR. Op. 28 
PRELUDE to the GEpidus Rex of Sophocles 
SUITE for Violin Solo and Orchestra 
SYMPHONY (No. 4) IN F. Op. 31 

A. SULLIVAN. 

OVERTURE DI BALLO 

IN MEMORIAM. Overture 
TE DEUM 

the golden legend 

music to "the tempest" 

tschaTkowsky. 
pianoforte concerto, no. 3 
marche solennelle 

MARCHE MILITAIRE (Military Bar^ 
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